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THE REPORT ON POPULATION. 


a long last we have the eagerly awaited report of the Royal 

Commission on Population, which has taken five years to 

prepare. Has it brought forth a lion or a mouse, or something 
between the two? It has been well received by the Press, which has 
chiefly contented itself by giving a summary of the main recom- 
mendations. The Economist, however, writes of it as deserving to 
rank as one of the great State papers of its generation. This does not 
mean that it says anything very new or startling. My own view is also 
that it has undoubtedly done a big job well. It has gathered together 
in a comparatively small space nearly all the relevant information of 
importance with regard to population trends that were known before 
the war, and it has given a full account of what has happened since. 
It has worked out more accurate and statistical instruments for 
measurement ; it has initiated important inquiries such as those on 
family size and on the maternity services. It has provided cautious 
alternative predictions as to the future and has concluded with a wise 
set of recommendations. This is not surprising, perhaps, since the 
members of the Commission were admirably selected, as was the 
chairman, Sir Hubert Henderson, well known for his experience in 
economic affairs and for his moderate and balanced outlook. 

The task imposed on him was a triple one: To examine the facts 
relating to the present population trends in Great Britain ; to investi- 
gate the causes of these trends and to consider their probable conse- 
quences ; to consider what measures, if any, should be taken in the 
national interest to influence future trends in population. A separate 
part has been allotted to each of these points. The fourth part consists 
of a summary and a recommendation. The first part of Part I sums up 
the well-known story of population trends in the past, and especially 
of the decline in the average family size of over six in the middle of the 
nineteenth century to 2:2 just before the war. They showed this was 
due not to any biological change but to the adoption of deliberate 
family limitation, which has now been accepted as part of the usual 
pattern of family life by the great majority of people. The Commission 
then proceeded to analyse the equally well-known concatenation of 
causes which has led to this change and why, owing to the greatly 
increased Malthusian fears during the seventies, birth-control propa- 
ganda fell on such fertile ground. They indicated the many social and 
economic changes of that period which made for a more competitive 
way of life and for higher standards of living, emphasised the additional 
expense necessitated by a family, and offered many more alternative 
ways of spending money—cars, travel, etc. They drew attention to 
the higher standard of parental care combined with a longer period of 
child dependency as the minimum school-leaving age was raised and 
as more and more occupations and professions required a longer period 
of training. They also showed how the adoption ofa scientific attitude 
to life led logically to the desire to control the size of one’s family. 
Lastly the Commission brought out how the periods from 1875 had 
coincided with the movements of the emancipation and education of 
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women, leading to an increasing disinclination of married women to give | 
too many years of their life to the bearing and rearing of children, 
‘During many parts of the period from 1870, particularly during the 
ten years before the war, they describe how economic insecurity and 
unemployment acted as a deterrent to marriage-and parenthood. The 
whole social atmosphere, therefore, favoured a small family, and this 
became the custom not only in this country but in all those influenced 
by Western civilisation. 

The second part sums up the war and post-war situation. Since 
1944, when the Commission was set up, there have been many startling 
changes in the situation. Many factors, including the marriage rate, 
the birth rate, the death rate and mass migration, have been in a state 
of constant flux. While pointing out the reason for this the report 
- issues a warning against taking the abnormal figures of the pre-war years 
too seriously, and very wisely draws the distinction throughout between 
trends that can be expected in the near future, in the middle distance, 
and several generations ahead. For instance, they show that the high 
marriage rate, both in the war years and since, was due to a combination 
of marriages which have been postponed during the years of unemploy- 
ment, and those of young people who married earlier than they would 
have otherwise done on account of the stimulus of war emotions. These 
marriages were followed by a birth rate higher than for many years, 
but which is now falling rapidly. 

Perhaps the most interesting sections in the report are those which 
discuss probable future trends. For this purpose the authors look care- 
fully at the various factors concerned. They point out for instance that 
the big increase in the number of births is due to an increase in the 
number of families rather than to any decisive increase in the average 
family size—which is of course a decisive issue. If the average family 
size is not sufficient for replacement purposes a decline in population is 
inevitable. There are some reasons to suspect that the average family 
size is slightly higher than pre-war in non-manual groups. In the case 
of the manual worker, on the other hand, it has, if anything, gone down. 
The questions immediately arise, Will the size of the average family 
continue at its pre-war level of 6 per cent. below replacement ? Will it 
remain at its present level ? Will it be raised ? 

The report mentions, but hardly follows up sufficiently, the implica- 
tions of their estimate, that some ro per cent. of all births are unin- 
tended. If, therefore, better contraceptive methods become more 
widespread and parents’ intentions remain on the average as at 
present, an inevitably smaller birth rate would result. An examination 
of the marriage rate shows that for the next fifteen years, at any rate, 
it must go down owing to the small marriageable stock born during a 
period when the birth rate was low. This also is bound to have a 
discouraging effect on the birth rate. 

The report concludes by saying, “. . . if married couples continue to 
have families of the same size as had those in the pre-war decade, the 
ultimate trend of births will be a slow decline. A small increase in the 
family size would be enough to fill the gap and prevent any decline. 
On the other hand, any substantial fall in family size would make the 
ultimate decline in the birth rate a rapid one.”... ‘‘ The total popula- 
tien of Great Britain will probably go on growing for at least one or two 
decades, though the increase in this period is not likely, immigration 
apart, to exceed more than a few million. If average family size remains 
at the same level as among the couples married in the decade just 
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before the war, total numbers will reach a maximum round about 


1977, and will thereafter begin a slow decline.” They show, moreover, 
these trends in the numbers of various age groups will bring about a 
substantial shift in the balance of the population towards higher ages, 


thus continuing a tendency which has already been in operation for 


about sixty years. The average age of the population (now 35-4 years), 
which has risen by seven years between 1891 and 1947, is likely to 
rise by at least another three years over the next thirty years, and will 
rise more than this if the future brings either a substantial fall in 
average family size or a large reduction in death rates at high ages.” 
With regard to migration the Commission take the view that neither 
Immigration nor emigration is likely to be of decisive importance, 
though no doubt they could have a modifying influence. They think 
that, owing to the comparatively small number of young people, the 
numbers emigrating will be much reduced after the post-war boom has 
passed, and in looking round Europe they see very few countries from 
which immigrants are likely to wish to come or whom we would be 
willing to receive. 

In Part II a considerable amount of time has been spent by the 
Commission on considering changes in the population trends. Here 
perhaps a word of regret may be allowed at their having devoted their 
attention almost entirely to the effect on the economic or political 
situation rather than to the effect or otherwise of the richness of 
individual family life. The full report on the economic situation as 
affected by population trends will only be published in about six months’ 
time. The present report is based on conclusions of the Economic 
Sub-committee. It is pointed out that a larger population, that is to 
say one which is not necessarily increasing but is not declining, 
would lead to a more flexible industrial system than a smaller one is 
likely to produce. A community in which the proportion of young 
people is increasing is likely to lead to a more adaptable and energetic 
economic set-up than one which, owing to a declining birth rate, is 
declining all the time. The Commission admits that it will be a relief 
for the next few years to have fewer mouths to feed, but they regard the 
population as only one among other factors which would determine the 
ultimate level of our trade relationships. 

On the political consequences an even more interesting discussion is 
set out on population as it affects the security and influence of Great 
Britain. The report recognises that this depends more on the level of 
intelligence and productive capacity of the population than on the 
actual size, and that, not only in the eventuality of war but in main- 
taining a balance of strength by which war may be avoided in associa- 
tion or alliance with other States, the British Commonweal this likely to 
retain its influence. The drift of world affairs is giving a new emphasis 
to the conception of Western civilisation as an entity of reality and 
value. At the same time the Commission points out that the tendency 
not only in this country but in all those constituting Western civilisation 
is for a family size round about or sometimes below replacement level, 
whereas in Eastern Europe, the U.S.S.R. and Asia, the rise already is, 
or in certain cases is likely to be, above replacement. __ ; 

On all grounds, therefore, the Commission sums up its attitude as 
follows: “ We have no hesitation in concluding that a replacement 
size of the family is desirable in Great Britain at the present time. It 
is impossible for policy in its effects, as distinct from its intention, to be 
neutral on this matter, since over a wide range of affairs policy and 
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administration have a continuous influence on the trend of family 
size.” This brings the Commission to a consideration of what changes 


are required in order to help to diminish the economic disadvantages of 7 | 


those young people maintaining a family as compared with childless 
couples or those with only one or two. To quote the report on this 
point : ‘“ In nearly every income range this disadvantage is substantial. 
Even when the income is high enough to rule out any question of 
actual want the support of a fair-sized family would none the less entail 
very large sacrifices of comforts and amenities.... In the process 
of social advance, until recently, the family has been overlooked or 
given only a minor place in social policy.’”” They mention that “ the 


most important of the non-monetary handicaps of parenthood are felt _ 


by mothers who have shared little, if at all, in the growth of leisure 
in modern times.”’ 

The discussion of differential fertility is the only place in the whole 
report that deals with the question of quality. It is to be regretted that 
in the interpretation of their terms of reference they did not include 
this very important issue. Here the problem arises that in all social 
groups those with the highest incomes, and among individual parents 
in each social group, the better educated have smaller families than the 


others. They ask here that the Government should arrange for a 


thorough investigation of the problem. Much sympathy will be felt with 
the guiding principles the Commission have set themselves in deter- 
mining their recommendations. The following quotation sums up the 
underlying principles on which public policy should be focused: 
“Public policy should assume and seek to encourage the spread of 
voluntary parenthood, it should assume also that women will take an 
increasing part in the cultural and economic life of the community, 
and make it easier for women to combine motherhood and the care of 
the home and outside interests.” 

In their financial proposals the Commission lay down as axiomatic 
the “urgent need”’ to give further financial assistance to parents in 
order to maintain the valuable but very moderate improvement in the 
relative economic position of the family, which has been effected since 
1938 by such measures as family allowances, school meals, free second- 
ary education and often higher education, National Health Service, 
subsidised foods, etc. : 

There is not space here to go into all details, moreover they have 
been well canvassed. Various improvements suggested in the Family 
Allowances Act have been well received. The Commission has also 
tackled the very difficult question of how assistance to higher income 
groups can be combined with social justice. They have solved the 
problem by changes in and increases in the methods of income-tax 
rebates to allow of a higher maximum deduction. The other recom- 
mendations are mainly directed to improvement in the child welfare 
and maternity services outside the home, and cover such well-known 
proposals and relate to such well-known services as home helps, sitters-in 
and day nurseries. Nor have they forgotten the every-day facilities 
which make life different and easier: laundries, family helps, rest 
homes for mothers, children’s playgrounds, etc. Here and with regard 
to recommendations on housing they are on familiar ground. 

A criticism which can be levelled at the recommendations is that they 
refer to improving the material financial situation of families, but they 
will fail in having any influence on the number of children parents want 
unless public opinion both of the community as a whole and of potential 
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parents themselves moves in the direction both on stressing the happi- 
ness that comes from family life of more than one or two children, and 
the responsibility the citizens have themselves for the survival of their 
own community. The responsibility unquestioned in war is by no 
means accepted in times of peace. It is true that the Royal Commission 
recommends education for family living both in schools and in all kinds 
of adult education, both formal and informal, and recognises the 
importance of the community showing that it does care about children. 
But it does not seem to me to lay sufficient weight on doing whatever is 
possible to increase the desire for children or altering the climate, that 
has been, I understand, carried out so successfully in Sweden. The 
Archbishop of York’s criticism that never once is the suggestion made 
that having children brings happiness in itself emphasises an important 
omission. 

The report of the Royal Commission on Population may be finally 
judged by its value in refocusing and readjusting public policy in their 
relation to and effect upon family life in this country. In all the social 
and economic advances of the last century the family has been the chief 
casualty—it has gained least and suffered most. The scientific import- 
ance of the report may well be seen ultimately to be of less significance 
than the fact that its findings may prove to be the turning-point for 
the position of the family in this country. 

Eva M. HuBBAcK. 
Principal of Morley College, chairman of the Family Endowment 
Society, author of The Population of Britain (Penguin). 


(This article was dictated a few days before the lamented death of Mrs. Hubback after 
an operation.—Ed.] 


GERMANY OF THE BONN ERA. 


INCE last year’s currency reform there has been a remarkable 
G economic recovery, and a rapid reconstruction is taking place in 
many fields. Yet the intellectual and spiritual ruins left by the 
Hitler régime remain as unsightly as they were when the Thousand 
Years’ Reich collapsed. Naturally many attempts are made to clear 
away the rubbish and put something new in its place. Some intellectual 
circles and a few party leaders come out with diverse plans, but they are 
being wrecked by the negative attitude of the public. The political 
course which is being followed has led, at the Allies’ request, to the 
Bonn Constitution and thus to the Federal Republic. Yet it is a policy 
of the few at the top, without any echo from below. During my tour 
of the three Western zones, which lasted several months, I found 
everywhere the same fundamental outlook. Political activity is 
generally regarded with suspicion. This mentality breeds those un- 
political and discontented masses who succumb with hardly any 
resistance to Hitlers and Goebbels with different names. That a 
demagogue like Alfred Loritz of Munich can attract tens of thousands 
with his booming but empty bluster of words is highly symptomatic. 
On June 2oth, 1948, the so-called X-Day, the currency reform was 
introduced in Western Germany. Again and again I heard optimistic 
predictions: “‘ With a full stomach, it will be easier to bring the 
Germans to their senses and towards democracy.’’ It is a regrettable 
fact that neither of these hopes has been fulfilled; chauvinism and 
nationalism are on the increase. As to democracy, people resort to 
well-tried methods to discredit it. Inevitable defects and errors of the 
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Parliamentary system and individual politicians are identified with — 


democracy as an institution. There is no doubt that the policy of the | 


occupying Powers is at fault in many things. The Germans, however, 
deliberately put their own past sins on the account of the Allies. They 
are eager to accuse the Americans and British of war crimes and to 
cover their own by such grotesque distortions. That the ruins of 
Berlin, Hamburg and Dresden were preceded by those of Warsaw, 
Rotterdam, Belgrade, Coventry and London is conveniently forgotten. 
Such misleading and distorted statements must be attributed largely 
to the grave sins of omission on the part of the occupying Powers. With 
all their possibili‘ies and extensive machinery, they did not succeed 
even in penetrating the surface of the German population with informa- 
tion. After making a few tests, I found that the majority of those I 
questioned were convinced that the United States had declared war on 
Germany and not vice versa. According to American polls, a large 
number of Germans openly state to-day that Fascism and Nazism had 
been quite a good thing, though badly mismanaged. After the collapse 
a few films of the concentration camps were shown. In the absence of 
any preceding re-education they produced no feelings of remorse or 
of shame. 

In the absence of proper information about the outside world, the 
German does not realise that, compared to English rations, he is 
receiving a sumptuous allocation of calories. Prior to the new tourist 
regulations which permit such comforts, guests at British occupation 
hotels enjoyed themselves eating illegal meals in out-of-bounds German 
restaurants. Even Norwegians and Danes opened their eyes wide. The 
former, after a practically meatless winter, believed themselves trans- 
ported to the flesh-pots of Egypt, while the latter were clandestinely 
buying coffee, strictly rationed at home. At the same time German 
housewives were complaining to me about the inadequate fat ration. 
A brief investigation showed that, including extra allocations, it more 
or less exceeded the 1936 level of 100 grammes. In accordance with the 
principle of “‘ Guns before Butter,” the latter was already rationed at 
that time. 

To those who have got used to the sight of ruins, Western Germany 
appears as a land of plenty. No longer need one regard every porter 
_at a railway station as a potential luggage thief. The lunch in the 
Mitropa dining cars has again become an established thing. Yet the 
normalisation of life is not uniform. Coming from the South one notices 
an increase in the food and restaurant prices. A Wiener Schnitzel, for 
example, of identical size and quality, costs DM.2.50 in Munich and 
DM.4.50 in Frankfurt. Earnings, too, are higher in Northern and 
Western Germany, though not proportionate tothe differencein the prices. 

Within the British zone, far-reaching contrasts may be observed. 
Compared to Diisseldorf, for example, Hanover seems like a Cinderella 
despite a remarkable reconstruction effort which has built up from the 
ruins a town of international dimensions. The French zone has a face 
of its own. There, too, almost everything is obtainable without, how- 
ever, the stimulating influence of simultaneous reconstruction. Towns 
like Constance, Coblenz and Mainz resemble recipients of charity who 
are permitted by a reactionary social system to live in luxury instead 
of doing productive work. I could go on for a long time describing the 
external splendour and comfort, without fear of repetition. In March 
1948 good friends of mine provided the landlord of my Kiel hotel with 
bed linen for my room. The dim bulb did not even allow me to read the 
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paper. In 1949 everything is in proper order: Beautifully white bed 
linen, equally white tablecloths, ample light everywhere, including a 
bedside lamp in working order, hot water (previously a fantastic 
luxury), and last, not least, multi-course meals against a minimum of 
food points (in Austria they would have cost four times as much) 
Needless to say, cigarettes are no longer accepted as tips. 

As a land of overloaded shop-windows, Western Germany has itself 
become a window display for the East. Superficial observers might 
easily draw wrong conclusions about the general prosperity. The 
theatres in the capital of Rhineland-Westphalia, whose inhabitants 
have always been inclined to spend more than they earned, resemble 
Paris fashion parades. In this town, where the fortunes of countless 
industrialists are concentrated, the Koenigsallee with its illuminated 
shop-windows and flower-decorated street cafés is a picture of light- 
hearted unconcern. We must not, however, be deceived by these 
external signs of recovery, which are so far merely a facade. 

Hotels, restaurants and shops have been rebuilt. Above the well- 
stocked shops, however, there are still the gaping shells of burned-out 
flats. A considerable part of the new houses are one-family villas. 
Much is being said about the Socialistic building drive which forms the 
central point of every party programme. However, what has actually 
been achieved in this respect in the destroyed towns is not very 
encouraging, apart from some initial efforts, as in Bavaria. Wiirttem- 
berg forms a notable exception. The reason for this, however, is not so 
muchduetoaSocialistic building programme as to remarkable individual 
initiative, not synonymous with the usual conception of “ private 
enterprise.’ The Swabian house-owner—a term which comprises any 
more or less thrifty wage-earner—repairs all damages himself and even 
turns ruins into habitable dwellings. When building material was scarce 
he gave up his leisure and his holidays to work for tiles, plaster, paint, 
etc., as substitutes. 

In Diisseldorf some leading personalities of German industry received 
me with Havana cigars and well-sounding phrases like: ‘‘ Our town is- 
Germany’s gateway to the world.’’ The proprietary position is not 
clearly defined ; the Board of Directors in trustee administrations like 
“ Steel and Iron ”’ consists of Government officials, former and prospec- 
tive representatives, and there reigns considerable confusion. But those 
elements which financed Hitler’s war machine are gaining the upper 
hand. 

Leading German politicians are, of course, divided in their attitude 
to the problem of nationalisation. The Social-Democratic Party has 
included it in its programme. In a lengthy conversation which I had 
with Prof. Carlo Schmid, its chief exponent in Bonn and Minister of 
Justice for Wiirttemberg-Hohenzollern, he described nationalisation as 
the primary condition for a victory of democracy in Germany. During 
my talk with Karl Arnold, Premier of the well-functioning Coalition 
Government of Rhineland-Westphalia, who achieved a great personal 
success in the frontier disputes with Belgium, he expressed himself 
thus: “ Above all, we have to solve the problem of adapting the key 
industries to new methods of communal economy.” Spoken by him, 
such words are of special significance since, after all, two-thirds of all 
German export goods come from the industries of Rhineland-West- 
phalia. Lack of fuel, caused by export requirements, prevents even 
“ restricted industries’ from reaching the maximum output. The 
German miners are not doing badly, and those in higher positions are 
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even better off than certain communal and Government officials. The 
houses of some of these men look rather like villas, more modern and 
with better sanitary conditions than in England. Yet the problem of 
recruiting is largely similar. The Board of Directions acts as a sort of 
guardian. Anyone who wishes to make good in this career—the highest 
rank is that of a chief official, at a salary of DM.1,500, free lodgings and 
an appreciable coal gratuity—feels this control which in its turn 
provokes pressure from below to a corresponding degree. 

The rise in production and the economic rehabilitation would have 
been impossible without the sacrifices made by the trade unions, which 
shelved their wage claims time and again. The achievements of the 
worker during the years of want and famine are the more praiseworthy 
since they were coupled with real loyalty, for his average wage was 
equal to three cigarettes. Even to-day the standard of the working 
population leaves much to be desired. The average weekly wages for 
men have risen to DM.51.46 (1938 : 41.95) and for women, to DM.29.34 
(1938: 23.45). Railway and post office clerks who start with 
DM.135-140 monthly, gradually rise to DM.180. A good shorthand- 
typist earns DM.220. 

Compared to 1938, food prices have increased by 50-100 per cent. 
(meat prices are generally roo per cent. higher). Sugar costs DM.0.60- 
1.00* (formerly 0.30), butter DM.2.00-5.00 (formerly 1.60), one egg 
DM.0.42 (formerly 0.12). If the worker wants to eat reasonably well, 
he can do so only by cutting down on other items. The declarations by 
responsible Frankfurt economists on the raising of real wages by price 
reductions are based on a miscalculation, since the reductions affect 
only textiles, shoes, etc., i.e. items which in any case are very limited 
in the budget of the average worker. Even after the price reductions, 
a weekly wage is still not worth more than 14 pairs of shoes (in Sweden, 
the equivalent is 3-4 times as much). Dr. Kurt Schumacher has cynically 
compared Germany with a Capitalist National Park which needed no 
planning. In fact there is less planning than even in the America of 
Truman’s second Presidential term. All that requires planning is 
bound to go wrong. I mention only the “ Everyman ”’ project which, 
unlike the British “ Utility ”’ scheme, was a complete failure. 

Austerity depends for its success on a certain mental climate which 
does not exist in Germany. This includes the art of dignified wealthi- 
ness and absence of social prejudice. Germans enjoy squandering their 
money quite openly. After attending a luxurious banquet in Diissel- 
dorf, I visited the public Bunker where 220 persons live in 175 rooms, 
without daylight and fresh air. It was, of course, intended only as a 
shelter from air raids. A square foot of living space in the Bunker costs 
DM.1.20 per month. Only ten minutes away, my host had spent 
DM.180 for one round of spirits—and he did not stop at one. At every 
step one finds these almost Oriental contrasts. In the big towns of 
Rhineland-Westphalia people depending on public assistance are paid 
DM.50 per month. The weekly unemployment benefit for a shorthand- 
typist evacuated from Berlin to the Harz, where life is very expensive, 
amounts to DM.15.90, of which DM.7.00 goes for rent and DM.1.20 for 
the fare to the county town, where the money must be collected 
personally. On the other side of the fence are those owning anything of 
value who took advantage of the abnormal economic conditions during 
the war or enriched themselves by other means of exploitation, After 
the collapse these morally not very scrupulous elements began to hoard 

* The higher figures refer to prices on the Grey Market. 
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on a grand scale, without regard for the hunger and misery of their 


fellow citizens. On the day of the currency reform they flung their 
hoarded goods on the market against cash and soon emerged as 
prosperous traders, favoured in every way by the prevailing system. 

While the eternal profiteers acquired new riches, one refugee concern 
after the other broke down because they had no hoarded goods to fall 
back upon. The “ intruders” are regarded as a nuisance and made to 
feel it. This again produces dangerous reactions. The refugees form 
their own party-like organisations. Discontented elements—war 
invalids, bombed-out people, etc.—are caught in the stream of radical- 
ism. This tendency also enables “ independent ” candidates to put up 
combined lists at elections. It remains to be seen whether they will 
become a destructive force or “ only ”’ help to split the votes. The new 
radical trend has also been taken up by the parties themselves since they 
are anxious to keep their hold on the masses, particularly of the refugees. 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher, leader of the Social-Democratic Party, is already 
including Stalin amongst the big war criminals. Generally a clear- 
minded person and an outstanding dialectician—the vitality of this 
one-armed and recently also one-legged man merits high admiration— 
he has an excessive craving for applause which is most easily obtainable 
by nationalist phrases. He was successful in his resistance to the 
constant Allied interventions in Bonn. He corresponds to the ascetic 
ideal of the German. Ambitious, he loves power and responsibility—no 
disadvantage in a politician provided he uses it moderately. Already 
he is surrounded by a certain Fiihrer atmosphere which nobody can 
evade who enters the Party House in Hanover or attends one of the 
larger S.P.D. congresses. The Christian-Democratic Party also operates 
with nationalist slogans—lI only recall Adenauer’s Swiss speech—from 
which only the Free Democratic Party is practically immune. Always 
anxious to mediate and to seek a balance, this party can hardly hope 
to have any decisive influence even in the event of some election 
successes. 

Carlo Schmid, whom I have mentioned already several times, is one of 
those clear-sighted men who buried their dislike of party politics because 
they realised that dangers like Nazism cannot be met by individuals but 
only by united action. However, his is a voice in the desert. Others use 
phrases like ‘‘ democratic equality ”’ only when they want to exclude 
from it real democrats. In connection with the student exchange 
scheme, for instance, those who are victims of Fascism for racial or 
political reasons may be sure that preference will, as a rule, be given to 
their nationalist colleagues. War-service counts double. Those unfit for 
military service or who risked their lives to help the democratic powers 
are once again looked upon as traitors. A German radio commentator 
who broadcast from the best-known British secret station is openly 
compared with Amery and threatened with a Feme trial. Students in 
Gottingen address each other as “ Herr Major.” Their textbooks are 
out of date and reactionary : they still contain passages about psycho- 
analysis being a typically Jewish invention. At universities with 
energetic and progressive rectors some ideological changes are gradually 
effected. Heidelberg does not leave a bad impression, and Tiibingen 
succeeded in re-educating 400 former members of the Hitler Youth who 
are now doing constructive and promising work. Following discussions 
on the Kortner film Dey Ruf (‘‘ The Challenge ’’), the Free University of 
Berlin opened its doors to all Jewish students who felt terrorised in 


Western Germany. 
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A tendency to eliminate new and uncompromised officials in favour 


of rehabilitated Nazis (categories 4 and 5) is apparent everywhere. _ 


Preference is given more and more openly to the fellow-traveller over 
the ex-inmates of concentration camps, who are suspected of Leftist 
sympathies. It is not yet possible to estimate the harm done by the 
de-Nazification scheme which first dealt harshly with the small party 
member, while the real offenders, up to high-ranking S.S. officers, are 
now either acquitted or punished symbolically under applause from 
the public. ; 

Escape from reality is synonymous with the suppression of all the 
crimes committed in Hitler Germany. Without any exaggeration one 
may call this a repression complex. Theatre and film are also pushed 
on to a more and more unrealistic basis. People bluntly refuse to face 
historic facts, like the slaughter of 6 million Jews. The Church, too, 
has failed. While priests in Holland have asked their flock to cleanse 
their minds from anti-Semitism and similar evils, it is a rare event to 
hear such high-minded appeals from German pulpits. The influence of 
the Catholic Church, on the other hand, extends again to the ante- 
chambers of Parliamentarianism, as Dr. Konrad Adenauer, the C.D.U. 
leader, put it. Behind the scenes it plays an important part in Bavarian ~ 
politics. This applies to the nationalist Bavarian Party as well as to the 
Christian Socialist Union. Progressive elements in the latter are being 
suppressed, as the non-election of its former chairman, Dr. Joset 
Mueller, shows. In the new Germany Bavaria, with its partly 
separatist and partly hyper-federalist trends, represents a special 
danger. 

The Bavarian Parliament was the only one which did not approve 
the Bonn Constitution. In this ancient university town I witnessed the 
birth of the German Federal Republic under the old black, red and gold | 
flag—a psychological mistake, since these colours are universally dis- 
credited. Frankfurt, with its central position and more cosmopolitan 
character, as regards buildings, telephone communications, etc., would, 
of course, have been more suitable as capital. However, only the so- 
called classical ministries will be seated in Bonn, while the actual 
administration will remain in the Main town. One factor makes up for 
these disadvantages: Bonn can never be more than a provisional 
capital. It follows that Berlin will remain the capital symbolically for 
as long as it cannot actually fulfil this réle, and the division of Germany 
is not yet final. 

A constitution cannot be ideal, especially under foreign supervision. — 
Yet, according to the F.D.P. leader, Dr. Theodor Heuss, who is an 
authority on constitutional questions, Bonn has considerable advan- 
tages as compared to Weimar. Thus the present legislation is not based 
on plebiscites which require a far greater democratic tradition and would 
only lead to a pressure-group democracy. Also, the Bonn Constitution 
safeguards the stability of the Government. A Cabinet can only be 
dismissed if a new combination, upheld by Parliament, is ready to take 
its place. Like the Germany of Weimar, Bonn will remain a form 
without substance unless it is based on democratic forces, conscious of 
their civic obligations. Such forces, though a minority, exist in 
Germany. There are also some writers who are still trying courageously 
to stand up for democracy and human rights. To support these forces 
instead of co-operating with the nationalist elements would be the aim 
for which the Allies claimed to fight the Second World War. If this is 
not done, German democracy will again be on the defensive and must 
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fail a second time. Speed, however, is vital, lest the broiling, seething 


_ mass of German politics should assume the sinister outlines of Reaction, 


Chauvinism and Militarism and again plunge the world into catastrophe. 
A. J. FISCHER. 


ITALIAN VISTAS, 1949. 


EVER mind the date. For the really essential things dates 

do not matter. You cross the Alps, you turn your back on 

the snow-covered summits of Switzerland, you look down 
on the palms which surround the lakes, you look up to a sky which is 
still composed of all possible shades of blue, a unique colour with 
which Giotto and Raphael thought fit to clothe the Queen of Heaven ; 
a blue sky that smiled on Beata Beatrix and Laureata Laura; from 
which Jupiter let the mighty laughter of his scorn resound when any 
Caligulas or Mussolinis fell to the ground, and which lent itself so 
readily to the golden halos round the heads of saints. There is a 
timeless Italy. In the cooling shadow of its black and white, red and 
blue marbles, with the help of its sugary white wine and the aroma 
spread by orange and lemon trees, there is still every opportunity to 
forget time and to feel that the surrounding world, with its wars and 
rumour of war, its restrictions and regulations, police precautions and 
official inquiries, is just an intruder: more annoying and tiresome 
than the dark-skinned stranger who, in the stony and dusty side- 
streets of Rome or Florence, whips out of his pocket a fountain pen, 
or five packets of American cigarettes for 1,000 lire, or the little 
Neapolitan paisano who offers a bunch of flowers “ bella comé la sua 
signora’’ at an exorbitant price. If the mild Mediterranean air 
breathing amongst the immense dark cypresses along the country 
roads, if the white marble of the falazzi and the duomi which in the 
evening look like ivory towers built into the dark sky, if the whole 
Italian landscape does not make you think of Eternity, nothing ever 
will. This abundance of centuries, always present in the style of the 
buildings and the statues, makes us think of the present century as a 
small and insignificant link in an immense chain. 

Yet there are valid excuses to remember the date, even in Italy. 
We are here on the very border of countries which have been sub- 
merged into oblivion by barbaric invasions, which signify nothing 
less than an attempt to erase the date of the Resurrection, to remove 
the centre from the chain of human centuries by substituting for 
the Redemption the foundation of that sanguinary caricature of 
human society which now prevails in the half of Europe east of Italy. 
A few hundred miles further east and further north from the Tomb 
of the Apostles a formidable attempt goes on to erase all that is worthy 
in human memories, all that is hope and beauty in the life of the nations. 
This strange and unnatural world, which ends only on the Chinese 
coast of the Pacific Ocean, throws its shadow over the wealth, the 
abundance of energy and the vivacity of the ever enchanting peninsula. 

The first impressions of the foreigner visiting or re-visiting Florence, 
Rome or Naples, are of the best. Were it not for the highly unpractical 
and clumsy 100 and 1,000 lire banknotes in his pocket, he would be 
inclined to think that the war and post-war inflation had had only 
beneficial effects. With cheap money, reconstruction has made rapid 
progress. The central railway station in Rome, which was bombarded 
to a shambles in 1944, is entirely rebuilt and the new station 1s better 
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than its predecessor. Rome’s first Underground is shortly to be 
opened. New life has set in, even in those cities such as Bologna 
which were damaged the most ; few ruins remain, even in spots where 
the fighting was long and heavy, as in Naples. The modern houses in 
Florence are under reconstruction. One sees with a happy sigh that, 
except for the bridges, Florence did not suffer any substantial material 
damage and that the main beauties on both sides of the Ponte Vecchio 
—the one bridge which remained intact—are undiminished. 

In the shops, restaurants and cafés there is an abundance unknown 
in austere Britain and even in re-normalised France. Fairly modest 
homes are sumptuously furnished. Women who obviously do not 
belong to the richer classes wear many jewels, since everybody was 
eager to invest money in something else than the rapidly devaluating 
paper money during the inflation period. These appearances, how- 
ever, should not be overrated. Salaries are less, in proportion to 
prices, than in either Britain or France, and since the war Italy is 
perhaps the only country of Western Europe which has known a 
serious unemployment problem. ‘The officially quoted figure of two 
and a half million unemployed is probably subject to qualification. 
In no other country does such a large part of the population live on 
seasonal work, agriculture and building absorbing more workers in 
the summer than in the winter. The fact remains that without 
sufficient facilities for emigration, and without ampler possibilities 
for returning immigrants to transfer foreign currency, especially from 
the Argentine—largely the life-blood of Italian economy—a great and 
constant evil will affect the economic life of the country for a long period. 

If the first appearances of abundance and prosperity may easily 
lead to over-optimistic conclusions, others more spectacular and 
noisy may lead to undue pessimism. The walls of Italian cities are 
covered with Communist slogans. It is more than likely that the 
first paper you buy in any small town in Lombardy or Tuscany would 
be an organ of the Communist Party, or of the by now somewhat 
frightened and hesitating Socialist fellow travellers, led by Pietro 
Nenni. Communist meetings are announced daily. The quick- 
witted Italians easily see through every attempt at fraud with a 
sort of sound scepticism ; despite this, Communist meetings are full, 
the party newspapers are widely read and often enough violent demon- 
strations force their way through the cities, notwithstanding the 
strong and reliable new Police Force Signor de Gasperi has succeeded 
in organising. 

Almost all the Italians active in politics—Christian-Democrats, 
Liberals and Socialists—to whom I had the opportunity to talk 
insisted on the same point, namely that the only real conflict within 
the country lies between the governing Christian-Democracy of 
Signor de Gasperi and the Communists. Intellectuals with a leading 
anti-Fascist record in the pre-war years attempted to reform the 
traditional Italian Socialism from within. Grouping the more com- 
bative elements of Italian Socialism into the Partito d’Azione, they 
hoped for a debureaucratisation of the trade unions, for a less dry, 
less un-Italian and less rudimentary ideology than the Marxism of the 
previous Socialist generation. More culture was lent to the Socialist 
movement by younger pupils of Benedetto Croce (the old philosopher 
himself stands aloof), and more personality by such popular writers 
as Ignazio Silone and Carlo Levi and many others, whose humorous 
commonsense in fiction, the theatre and the film is in refreshing con- 
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trast both to the Fascist bombast and to the scientific and economic 
pedantry of the older Liberal, Radical and Socialist generation. 

It is almost safe to say now that these attempts have miscarried. 
Liberalism lives on the credit of its classical tradition. Socialism is 
split (besides the well-known tendencies characterised by the names 
of Saragat and Nenni) into four of five minor groups. A paradoxical 
phenomenon, not exclusively Italian: the Conservative outlook is 
at present European and owes its internal strength to the consciousness, 
strong among Italians, of a common European and international 
solidarity of interest. Socialism at the beginning of its history was 
pre-eminently the international party. Socialism in a broad general 
sense, which includes its Communist variety, so far as the average 
Italian Communist voter, in opposition to the Moscow-trained leader- 
automatons, are concerned—owes its position to-day, on the other 
hand, to a widespread and again typically Italian provincialism. It 
largely owes its survival to the fact that it still produces able local 
leaders and administrators, who in a provincial framework show 
many qualities which are in apparent contrast to their usual verbal 
intransigence which administrative practice rapidly attenuates. 

Of all the slogans of Italian Communism, there is one, the most 
hypocritical and demogogic of all, which has much success: “ Italian 
neutrality.’’ Reading the leading articles in the local Communist 
Press one sometimes has the impression of reading texts of pre-1940 
American isolationism or extracts from Irish speeches. Yet the dis- 
illusion caused by the implication of Italy in the war, the fact that 
Mussolini’s “strong Italy” did not prevent foreign powers from 
making war on Italian soil, was probably more responsible than any- 
thing else for the universal discredit into which Fascism has fallen— 
amongst exactly those unpolitical, provincial elements from whom it 
derived support, so long as it had spectacular successes. The foreigner 
is perhaps more conscious of the faint ghost of Fascism than are the 
indolent Romans, who readily accept the fact that the balcony window 
of the Palazzo Venezia is closed for good. Here and there excuses 
are made for Mussolini, and he is even praised for one or two minor 
achievements, but on the whole Fascism has left behind a ridiculous 
memory of bombastic vulgarity and cheap melodrama rather than a 
horror for its crimes. A neo-Fascist group called the Movimento 
Sociale Italiano, which also comprises a youth group called the Avdzia 
d’Italia, survives, but even the death of one of its organisers, Achille 
Billi, in a recent street riot against the Communists, cannot give any 
romantic attraction to this pitiful imitation of a cause ingloriously 
lost. Fascism was born out of the Liberal, Socialist and revolutionary 
atmosphere of a period which lasted from the unification of Italy to 
the aftermath of the First World War. Pale shadows survive of the 
parties and the political and ideological sects of that era, and Fascism, 
which was a by-product of them, rather than a reaction against them, 
would have grown into an anachronism even if it had had the time to 
die a natural death. 

If the time has come when the Blackshirt official only lives as a 
popular comic figure in films and comedies, which, as we saw in Roberto 
Rossellini’s war films, tend at present to react rather strongly against 
the bombast and artificial glamour of the Ventannio and present, with 
almost cynical humour, a refreshingly undisciplined and spontaneous 
Italy, all the nationalist aspirations of the Ventannio have not com- 
pletely disappeared. Count Sforza’s voicing of the Italian thesis on 
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the African colonies at Lake Success had the almost unanimous 

support of both the Christian-Democrats and the dissident Govern- 
ment Sociatlists of Signor Saragat. Characteristically enough, the 
Communist press and speakers at Communist meetings never accuse 


Count Sforza of ‘“‘ Imperialism,” but rather reproach him with lack 


of success in his endeavour to save the Italian colonies. Burmese, 
Indo-Chinese or Chinese guerillas are, of course, “ fighters against 
Imperialism,” but in the same Communist press, Tripolitanian Arabs 
involved in incidents with Europeans are “ anti-Italian criminals,” 
in the service of ‘“‘ Anglo-American Imperialism.” 

On the intellectual front the tiredness and the long stagnation of 
the Fascist years have not yet disappeared. The Politique d’abord 
of Charles Maurras and the devastating critical analysis of Liberal 
democracy made by the school of this French thinker still finds an 
echo (more than in France) among the younger political writers, some 
of whom lend their support to the National Monarchist group in 
Parliament and contribute to the Royalist daily, Rzsorgimento, in 
Naples. The intellectual scene in another camp is still largely 
dominated by Benedetto Croce’s historical humanism, which has 
grown somewhat eclectic in its latter-day representatives and some- 
what antiquated in its synthesis of the European values of yesterday. 
When the history of the Italian ideas of the first half of the twentieth 
century comes to be written, there is little doubt that the name of the 
old Neapolitan humanist will occupy a central place. It will be 
synonymous with the considerable individual achievements and the 
rich rewards of a historical method in which two generations of Italian 
scholars have been trained. Many schools of thought of the Italians 
of yesterday seem now to be “ on the way home,” as Theodor Haecker 
would say, from Liberal humanism to firmer religious beliefs, and 
even to St. Thomas and theology. Still, no Maritain and no Gilson 
has yet illustrated this new evolution ; no mighty shadows of a recent 
past inspire it, like the shadows of a Barbey d’Aurevilly, Léon Bloy 
and Charles Péguy in France, or Donoso or Balmes in Spain. The 
very language of Italy, over-melodious and too-inclined to flowery 
rhetoric, probably stands in the way of those sterner accents of thought 
which one hears once or twice in a century in the other Latin countries. 

Italian culture and thought offered a never-ceasing opposition to 
Fascism for twenty years. Italian society, the strong and unsubdued 
family solidarities, the natural individualism of the Italians, are the 
strongest barriers to-day to Communism. No country is likely to 
produce more violent and anarchical feelings of dissatisfaction, which 
are easily expressed in Communist votes as long as the chances that 
they will be governed by Communists are practically nil. No country 
is less ready to submit to any standardised system, any controlled 
production, any renunciation of individual initiative. If Mussolini 
had ever seriously interfered with the private life of the Italians, his 
régime would never have become a Ventannio. It achieved what it 
did because far from threatening private life, it made private life safe, 
at least at the beginning, from the chaotic threats of a revolutionary 
despotism. If there is a subject worthy of meditation—even inevitable 
for anyone meditating under the timeless Italian sun and over the 
centuries-old stones of Rome and other cities—it is the futility of 
violence against the unwritten law of human nature, the futility of 
the vain and brief glories derived from such violence. 


BELA MENCZER. 


THE ARAB REFUGEES. 


T is more than a year since the majority of the Arab inhabitants 

of the territory which was allotted by the United Nations decision 

to the Jewish State, and is now included in Israel, fled from their 
homes. They found refuge in the neighbouring Arab lands: some 
in the Arab section of Palestine west of the Jordan, some in Trans- 
jordan, some in Syria, the Lebanon and Egypt. Thousands had to 
seek refuge twice ; for on the resumption of hostilities after the first 

cease-fire, when the invading Arab armies were driven back by the 
Israeli forces in the autumn and winter of 1948, those who were 
harboured in Lydda and Ramleh, and in the Beersheba region of the 
south, fled farther afield. It is useless to discuss whether the Arabs 
fled in panic, or of their own volition, or were driven by the operations 
of war, or were directed to go by their own leaders. What mattered 
was that a grave human problem had been created. 

Their numbers have never been ascertained with any approximation 
to exactitude. The estimates vary between half a million and near a 
million. The latter figure probably includes those inhabitants of the 
Arab section of western Palestine who, though not uprooted from their 
homes, are destitute victims of the war needing help. It is said that 
200,000 are in the Gaza enclave at the south-western end of the Negeb, 
which was occupied by the Egyptian Army and, after the Armistice 
concluded in February this year, is still held by them. Another 
200,000 are in the quadrilateral of the Judean and Samarian hills 
and the Jordan Valley, which is occupied by the forces of King Abdullah 
and is designed to form part of his kingdom of the Jordan. At least 
a hundred thousand are in the east of Jordan, and a smaller number 
in Lebanon and Syria. In the old city of Jerusalem, which is within 
the Arab area, are 20,000 who fled from the outer city and the villages. 

The late Count Bernadotte, the mediator of the United Nations, 
in one of his forthright reports last summer, forced the attention of 
the United Nations to the growing problem, and called for a combined 
effort. He reckoned the number to be helped then at 350,000, and 
gave a moving picture of their terrible conditions. He insisted that 
they must be maintained for a year at least, till the harvest of 1948-9 
could be reaped. At the same time he urged that all who wished to 
return to their original homes in the Israeli territory should have 
the right to get back. The authorities of Israel did not find it possible 
to permit any general return whilst the bitter fighting for independence 
and existence was being waged. It was not till the early months of 
1949 that definite cease-fire agreements were made with Egypt, 
Transjordan and Lebanon. Syria still held out till this summer, 
whilst Iraq did not enter into any agreement because her troops were 
withdrawn. Negotiations for a definite settlement between Israel 
and the Arab States have been lingering on at Lausanne, under the 
direction of the United Nations Conciliation Commission ; but at the 
time of writing have not reached even the appearance of a result. 

When the big exodus of the Arabs took place, about 80,000 remained 
in Israeli territory, principally in western Galilee. Nazareth, which 
is the chief town of that region, remains fundamentally Arab and has 
a population of over 20,000, of which the greater part are refugees 
from the villages. Of the 50,000 Moslem and Christian inhabitants ot 
Haifa—which had and has a mixed Jewish-Arab municipality—some 
6,000 remained, or returned very soon after their flight when they 
found that there was no oppression of the Arab remnant. About 


\ 
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the same number remained in the historic city of Acre. Of the 60,000 


Moslems and Christians in Jaffa, which had been a fundamentally ~ | 


Arab town, only 4,000 remained. Of those who were in outer Jerusalem 
less than 1,000; but in the ancient walled city, which was occupied 
by the forces of King Abdullah, there are some 30,000. 

Infiltration of refugees back to their homes steadily goes on; and 
no drastic measures are taken by the Israeli authorities to check it. 
The provisional rectification of the frontiers, which was carried out as 
part of the Armistice agreement with Transjordan in February, brought 
another 20,000 Arabs within the Jewish territory ; and in the desert 
area of the Negeb in the south, occupied by Israel this year, about 
half the Bedouin population have stayed and sworn allegiance to the 
new ruling power. It is estimated that to-day over 150,000 Arabs 
are in Israel. The provisional Government, established in May 1948, 
included a Ministry of Minorities that was particularly concerned 
with assuring Arab rights and welfare ; while a Ministry of Religions 
was concerned with the assurance of religious rights to all Moslem 
and Christian communities. Arabs who were resident in November 


1948 received a right of voting for Israel’s Constituent Assembly; — 


and most of the 40,000 who were qualified exercised the right, including 


Moslem women who had never before enjoyed it. Four Arabs were — 


elected to the Constituent Assembly of 120 members, one of them a 
Communist. The Executive Council of Government, which was 
established after the elections, no longer contained a Minister of 
Minorities ; as the Premier of Israel explained, the Arabs would be 
treated not as a minority but as equal citizens. 

It was clear by the autumn of 1948 that the plight of the mass of 
the refugees in the neighbouring Arab lands was beyond the capacity 
of the Arab States who received them to tackle. They had primitive 
shelter in camps, tents and caves; food and medical supplies and 
some elementary administration were lacking. Before he was mur- 
dered, Count Bernadotte appointed Sir Raphael Cilento, an Australian 
who had long experience in UNRRA, as director of Emergency Relief ; 
and he set himself to arouse the conscience of the United Nations and 
the voluntary bodies. The centre of relief work was established at 

-Beirut. The International Refugee Organisation of the United Nations 
could not extend its help because Arabs were not within the scope 
of its Charter. A new agency of the United Nations must be brought 
into being. The Assembly last winter adopted a budget of 32 million 
dollars for relief till the end of the year 1949. The British Government 
immediately advanced its share of 1 million pounds. The American 
contribution, which was the largest, of 16 million dollars was voted 
by Congress in the spring. Most of the other States made their 
principal contribution by gifts in kind. Sir Raphael Cilento was 
replaced by an American Director of Relief, Mr. Griffiths, who was the 
United States Minister in Egypt. 

The administration was divided among. three large voluntary 
agencies. The International Red Cross, which is Swiss, was responsible 
for the greater part of Palestine west of the Jordan; the Quakers, 
through the American Friends Service Council, for the southern 
section, including the Gaza area; the British and other Red Cross 
Societies for Transjordan and the Lebanon. In Syria and Egypt 
the Red Crescent Societies undertook the administration. One of the 
specialised relief organs of the United Nations, UNICEF (the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund), supply extra nutrition and 
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medical aid for children and women. Many voluntary bodies gave 
material or personal help and raised funds to supplement the inter- 
national action, among them a Jewish Society for Human Service. 
Yet the response was disappointing. There was more eloquence in 
protest than readiness in giving. The principal weakness has been 
that so little is done for rehabilitation and reconstruction, while it is 
manifest that an indefinite doling of relief is demoralising, that a 
large part of the refugees will not be able to return to their homes 


_ and the major solution must be found in resettlement in other lands. 


As with the effort of the Allied nations for the displaced populations 
after the war, relief and rehabilitation should go together. 

The position of the Arab refugees is in many ways similar to that 
of the mass of Greeks who were driven out of their homes in Asia 
Minor by the victorious Turks in 1922, and found asylum in Greece 
and Macedonia. Then, without delay, the League of Nations set up 
an International Commission under an American president to organise 
resettlement, and guaranteed an International Loan of {12 million 
for the help of the Greek Government. The big operation was carried 
out effectively in a few years. At the same time an Armenian popula- 
tion of half a million, which had migrated from the Ottoman Empire, 
the survivors of 14 million who were forcibly driven from the Ottoman 
realm, were resettled with the help of the League in the Soviet 
Republic of Erivan, the mandated territory of Syria and Greece. 
The number of refugees to be resettled now is smaller, but the con- 
ditions are much harder; and the cost of resettlement is bound to be 
much greater because of the change in money values. It is more than 
time for action. Some small agricultural schemes of settlement have 
been carried out in Transjordan with British help; but the major 
emphasis must be directed to resettlement on a large scale. 

The International Conciliation Commission of the United Nations 
appointed by the Third Assembly has as one of its primary tasks to 
make plans for the settlement of the refugees. The demand that 
Israel should receive them back was not an adequate way out, since 
it was clear that, with Jewish immigration into Israel of a thousand 
a day, most of the Arab quarters and villages were rapidly being 
occupied by the newcomers. Moreover, a large part of the Arabs 
who had fled would not be happy in the new conditions in western 
Palestine. Some large transfer of population was inevitable ; and 
offered the most humane as well as the most realistic solution. It was 
possible that Israel might take another 200,000, in addition to the 
150,000 now within her borders, and her Foreign Office made an offer 
to absorb about that number who were in the Gaza region, if Israel 
recovered that coastal strip. The Americans put forward a counter- 
proposal that Israel should receive back those refugees from western 
Galilee, Ramleh and Lydda and outer Jersualem who had fled in the 
crisis of the war. But even if either of these courses were adopted, 
about half a million would remain for whom homes must be found in 
Arab territories. The countries in which settlement is most readily 
envisaged are Transjordan, Iraq and Syria. All three are relatively 
unpopulated: in all three there is a call for big schemes of irrigation 
in order to realise production potentialities. As between Iraq and 
Syria and Israel some measure of exchange of populations would be 
possible since a large part of the Jewish communities in those countries 


is anxious to migrate to Israel. ; 
A recent example of successful transfer of population and resettle- 
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ment is afforded by the arrangements made in India and Pakistan for 
the ten million refugees who moved from one Dominion to the other 
after the partition. By the end of 1947 over four million non-Moslems 
from western Pakistan entered India, and another million from 
eastern Bengal. The two Governments concerned turned at once 
to the tasks of permanent resettlement, and arranged that the land 
vacated by the outgoing fugitives should be allotted to the incoming 
refugees. In less than a year it was reported that nearly two million 
displaced persons had been resettled on the land in east Punjab 
and the various Indian States ; while for the displaced urban popula- 
tion employment exchanges were set up and schools of technical 
and vocational training were established. 

The Government of Israel have declared their willingness to take 
their part in schemes of resettlement as a part of a permanent solution. 
They would pay fair compensation for the abandoned areas of land 
in the Arab quarters and villages of Israel; and that would give a 
substantial fund. But the resettlement will call for a serious effort 
of the United Nations. The Secretary-General has pointed out that 
Middle Eastern recovery requires large capital investment, to which 
the Western nations would contribute not only money and machines 
but also technical direction. 

The essential consideration is for all the nations concerned to get 
down without delay to settlement and reconstruction, though relief 
must be maintained for another year. The Government of Israel 
should have its full place in these plans. Out of the bitter conflict 
this good should have come, that the people of Israel now have an 
assured place in the Middle East, not on sufferance but as of right. 
They will mean an end to stagnation in that part of the world. Law- 
rence of Arabia pointed out thirty years ago that the success of the 
Zionist enterprise in Palestine will involve inevitably the raising of 
the present Arab population to the material level of the Jews; and 
the consequences might be of the highest importance for the future 
of the Arab world. ‘‘ It may well prove a source of technical supply 
rendering them independent of industrial Europe ; and in that way 
a new confederation may become a formidable element of world power.” 
His prophecy is more likely to be fulfilled in the new conditions of 
equal and independent Arab and Jewish States than it could be in 
the mandatory régime. If the human problem of the Arab refugees is 
resolutely handled, and a scheme of resettlement is generously 
executed, the movement will go far to strengthen security in the 
Middle East, and set a halt to enmities in what has been for thirty 
years one of the danger spots of the world. 

NORMAN BENTWICH. 


THE UKRAINIANS IN EXILE. 


OR the first time for many centuries the Ukraine and her people 
Piteve been territorially united in one whole as a result of the last 

war. This happened because of Stalin’s effort to extend com- 
munistic .conquest under whatever pretext, and also because the 
Western democracies, dazed by victory, believed that communistic 
Russia will adhere to her obligations solemnly undertaken, All 
Ukrainian lands conquered by Peter the Great, those which were 
Austro-Hungarian, then Polish, and those of the Hapsburg Empire 
later under Czechoslovakia, are now one united Soviet Ukrainian 
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Republic. For all Ukrainians this would be an object of national 
rejoicing. But they soon found that this reunion meant complete and 
ruthless application of the Soviet policy, national only in form but 
Communist in essence, parallel to Hitler’s national in form but Fascist 
in essence. 

It was Stalin’s first step, followed by complete subjugation to 
Moscow. Mass purges took place and are still going on. Millions of 
actual and potential opponents stream into concentration camps in the 
Arctic zone. The estimate of 17-18 million people inthese campsincludes 
almost 50 per cent. Ukrainians. Soviet statistics tell us that in 1920, 
inside the territories of the U.S.S.R. of those days, the Ukrainian 
population was about 30-40 million, with an annual increase of 2 per 
cent. Hence by 1948 there ought to be about 60 million, whereas 
_ Statistics of 1947-8 give us just over 30 million. Only by adding 
Ukrainian territories annexed in this way is the figure raised to 
40 million. Mass deportation, deliberate starvation and murder is the 
explanation. The Ukrainians throughout history have shown them- 
selves indomitable supporters of the Christian religion, democracy and 
private ownership. The first stage, that of national in form, was soon 
turned by Stalin into that of Communism pure and simple. Neighbours 
of the Ukrainian lands, such as the Ingushi (Western Concession), the 
Tarthags of the Crimea, previously called Independent Soviet National 
Republics by simple decrees of Stalin in 1945, were ordered to disappear 
and their population to be scattered throughout the U.S.S.R.: six 
months later that order was completed. In their place crowds of 
Asiatics were imported such as Turkmens, Kalmooks and other wild 
tribes. 

Every totalitarian régime, when signs of defeat appear, gives conces- 
sions to the people and, becoming strong again, cancels them in fact if 
not inname. Under the blows of defeat of 1942-3 Stalin proclaimed two 
main concessions : the new national policy and the new religious policy. 
The Red Army henceforth was not a world revolution army but a 
Russian army. Under the new religious policy he restored the Pat- 
riarchal See, allowed a few churches to open (forty-two in Moscow out of 
the pre-Revolution 400). Under the new national policy the Comintern 
was disbanded and overnight the Pan-Slav Congress installed instead. 
So the difficulties were overcome. Now Moscow says all that was but a 
breathing-space ; we live, work and are prepared to die for only one 
cause, i.e. that of world atheistic Communism. Religion is proclaimed 
a dangerous superstition. No additional churches are opened. People 
going to church are watched and blacklisted. The new national policy 
changed ; the Pan-Slav Congress was disbanded and superseded by 
the Cominform—the second edition of the Comintern. 

The newly annexed Ukrainian lands, 1.e. those previously in Poland, 
Roumania, Czechoslovakia, are now brought to heel in the same way 
as those of the Ukraine in the U.S.S.R. of 1920. Under Hitler the 
Ukrainian lands were drastically cleared by murder, exile, deportation 
to labour camps in Germany, thus giving Lebensraum to the master race. 
Now these lands are turned by Stalin into an advance base of world 
revolution and a backbone to the Iron Curtain. The Ukrainians, true 
to their freedom-loving and God-fearing tradition, in desperation raise 
so-called U.P.P.A. partisan detachments composed of peasants and 
some of their urban population. They bravely attack the N.K.V.D., 
free the arrested, take arms from the oppressors in pitched battles. 
Their numbers vary but the technique is the same. Peaceful peasants 
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who work by day in the fields, by night form U.P.P.A. detachments. 
Men and women disinter the arms from hidden dumps in forests and 
fields and go into action. Reprisals follow, whole villages are destroyed, 
the population is murdered or deported to Siberia. The NV: 
detachments are reinforced by N.K.V.D.-ists from Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary. If the U.P.P.A. people are hard pressed with arms 
in hand they fight their way to lands occupied by Western Powers 
where they surrender and are sent off to D.P. camps. The High Com- 
mand, British, U.S.A. and French, screens them in the presence of 
Soviet officials and sends all those D.P.s who before 1939 were Soviet _ 
citizens back to Soviet Russia. Nobody seemed to take heed that 
according to Soviet law a person who left the U.S.S.R. without per- 
mission is liable to the death penalty. Nobody took notice that Hitler 
forcibly evacuated millions of people from the U.S.S.R. Mass suicide, 
killing their families, first took place under the eyes of the democratic 
occupying Powers until Montgomery and Eisenhower put an end to © 
such extradition, and only proved Nazi collaborators could be sur- 
rendered to the Soviets after thorough screening. Hence Europe has 
all these millions of D.P.s with many hundreds of thousands of 
Ukrainians amongst them. They are the élite. 

A new era started. Committees, formed to rescue and help them, 
have shown extraordinary examples of unselfish Christian work. The 
élite of these D.P. nations survived in this way, and amongst them the 
Ukrainian work takes the lead. The D.P.s, Estonian, Lithuanians, 
Letts, on the Sovietisation of their lands, followed suit ; then came the 
Hungarians, Jugoslavs, Czechs, etc. It is interesting to note that there 
are more Letts, Lithuanians and Estonians in Europe and the U.S.A., 
Canada and the Argentine than in their own motherlands, now devas- 
tated and subjugated by Moscow. The Soviets use not only new but 
old methods, and M. Byrnes, former Secretary of State, in his excellent 
book Speaking Frankly rightly comments that the Russian expansion 
is not only a creation of the communistic régime, but is deeply founded 
in Russian history. It is worth noting that previous to the Soviet 
occupation of the Ukraine, in spite of all efforts, there was no Ukrainian 
Communist Party; and in spite of the fact that all benefits derived 
from Communist membership after the Soviets occupied this country 
in the now existing “ Ukrainian’ Communist Party, 90 per cent. are 
not Ukrainians. 

Thus it is clear that the Ukrainian emigration, old and new, is the 
only reservoir for the future nuclei for forming leading groups if and 
when a Ukraine emerges, a genuinely self-determined nation in accord- 
ance with the Atlantic Charter and all that genuine democracy stands 
for. The Ukrainian problem is an integral part of the whole problem 
of the future Europe. A genuine federation is possible only among 
people who through generations grew up in an atmosphere of respect - 
for the freedom of the individual. The Ukrainians in the United 
Kingdom to-day amount to about 35,000. They reflect, as in a mirror, 
the large Ukrainian problem throughout the world, and by observing 
them we can find answers to the whole problem. These 35,000 came 
here under the E.V.W. scheme (European Voluntary Workers) and 
added their numbers to the few who before and between the world wars 
as a result of religious and national persecution in their motherland 
found here a refuge and a home. 

When the Ukrainians settle, even if temporarily before trying their 
luck overseas, the procedure is always the same. They form immedi- 
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ately a community centre of their own—a school, a church, a chorus, 
dancing clubs, their own paper—above all a church—even when, as in 
Continental devastated Europe, they had to use army food tins. 
Hundreds of such church buildings are to be seen now in thousands of 
D.P. Ukrainian camps in Europe as well as welfare centres, all beauti- 
fully decorated with gay embroidery and other handicrafts of national 
emblems. The churches are either of the Greek Orthodox or of Uniat 
(Catholic) rites, but they never quarrel and never split, as both are 
deeply national Ukrainian centres. Men and women, boys and girls, go 
to work: agriculture, weaving, textiles, hospital work, in which they 
all excel. The children are well looked after by their own nurses, 
teachers and volunteers. Over 40,000 Ukrainian D.P.s have volunteered 
from the British and U.S.A. zones to join the E.V.W.s and come to this 
country. The British authorities supervising their work here are full of 
praise, though many of these manual workers are highly qualified 
professional and scientific people. They all work hard at manual jobs, 
never grumbling but only hoping that later they will be employed 
according to their qualifications and will be more useful to this hos- 
pitable country of ours. For instance, the United Kingdom needs 
specialists in afforestation. In Northumberland alone 3 million acres 
are to be afforested. England, having never been engaged in such 
plans, has no specialists in that domain, while the manual E.V.W. 
Ukrainians have dozens of professors in afforestation, etc. 

Lord Tweedsmuir, former Governor-General of Canada, during his 
visit to Western Canada, saw the magnificent work of the Canadian 
Ukrainians who turned No Man’s Land into prosperous farms, and 
greeted them by saying : “ To be a good Canadian one must be a good 
Ukrainian first.’’ His name is venerated throughout Canada by all, but 
especially by Ukrainians there, who are the third nationality in Canada 
after the British and French ; in every Canadian Ukrainian farmhouse 
his portrait hangs surrounded with flowers. Freedom-loving and God- 
fearing Canada has conquered their hearts; that is why in the last 
world war they gave the highest percentage of volunteers in the 
Canadian overseas forces. The same zeal was shown in the U.S.A. 

In spite of the small pay of manual workers all these Ukrainian 
E.U.W.s freely and generously contribute to their elected national 
committees. In the United Kingdom they bought a house for their 
S.V.B. (Ukrainian Association in the United Kingdom). Now they 
have collected enough funds to buy a manor house in the country as a 
rest home for their invalids. They bought a dilapidated church in 
Saffron Hill which they turned into a beautiful one. They have shown 
to the British public their art in handicraft at numerous exhibitions in 
London and the provinces. Their folk song and national dance per- 
formances are displayed all over the United Kingdom ; some have been 
broadcast and televised by the B.B.C. recently. 

Strong in democratic and Christian spirit their organisation in Canada, 
the U.S.A., Argentine, etc., formed out of the previous settlers their large 
Ukrainian committees to help these D.P.s. Parcels with clothes, food, 
medicines, books, etc., are collected and despatched. Also thousands 
of affidavits (often blank, leaving a space to be filled by the names 
whom the S.U.B. decide upon). Some Ukrainian farmers send four 
blank affidavits each. Nearly 2,000 Ukrainian D.P.s in this way have 
already settled overseas and are happy. Others prefer staying here, and 
it seems not impossible that they may become the Huguenots of our 
days, finding homes in the hospitable United Kingdom. Similar offices 
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have been opened in Belgium, Holland, France, Eire, etc. Money is 
collected and scholarships provided. 

Each year representatives of the S.U.B. send their delegates to the 
annual congress in London: they come from over 400 hostels in the 
United Kingdom. Here in London they elect a parliament—a “ Rada ” 
—twenty members, who have to run the whole show, collect funds, buy 
property, organise welfare and scholarships, organise exhibitions, help 
with churches, build canteens, above all provide the E.V.W. with 
documents, passports, permits, home and overseas visas, etc., working 
in the latter case in close contact with the I.R.O. A gigantic task, 
indeed, filling forms, interviewing the authorities, especially difficult for 
a stateless people like the D.P.s. The very few who try dictatorial 
methods in the hostels or in the administration of the centre, however 
good their records in the past, are pulled up and after a few warnings 
are dismissed by an absolute majority and even deprived of member- 
ship of the S.U.B. Very few of them persevere by organising their own 
associations, and these are treated with proper contempt by the 
Ukrainian D.P.s in this country. Such a split occurred at the last 
annual meeting of the congress, and an absolute majority dismissed 
them ; of 25,000 members only about a hundred followed them. The 
majority declared bluntly, ““ We don’t want Hitlers in our midst who 
work on the basis of inspiration and not on the expressed will of the 
majority.” This healthy move of clearing out the few non-democratic 
black sheep still further consolidated the Ukrainian masses of the 
D.P.s and E.V.W.s in this country and that of their democratic S.U.B. 
Thus the Ukrainians in many ways set a good example to D.P.s of 
other nationalities and help them in more ways than one. They well 
know that these people will have to build up some time or other their 
own free democratic countries, ally themselves to the Ukraine, and thus 
fight the Asiatic barbarian régimes now imposed on them by the 
Soviet conquerors. 

VLADIMIR DE KOROSTOVETZ. 


ENVER HOXHA: 
ALBANIAN DICTATOR. 


HE Cominform’s offensive against Tito, the ominous question 

of Macedonia and current events in Yugoslavia and Greece 
have once again focused the spotlight on Albania—poorest 

and smallest of the Soviet satellites and Europe’s Forgotten Country. 
A key position in the complex pattern of Balkan politics but cut off 
from the rest of the world by natural and man-made barriers, Albania 
has been for some time past in the grip of an acute political and 
economic crisis which in the light of recent developments assumes 
only added importance. Those of an older generation may remember 
her as one of the imperial ‘“‘ headaches ”’ of the pre-1914 Great Powers. 
To Stalin and the Cominform present-day Albania forms the most 
westerly “promontory” of the Iron Curtain, and a vital base for 
action in the Adriatic and Central Mediterranean. Her history is a 
record of fearful oppression, ruthless exploitation and a prolonged 
struggle for national independence. After the death of Skanderberg 
in 1467, under whom the Albanians had gallantly fought Turkish 
domination for twenty-five years, Albania passed under Turkish 
suzerainty and thus remained until 1912. On December 17th, Ig12, the 
London Conference of Ambassadors acknowledged the principle of 
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Albanian autonomy, and on July 2gth, 1913, declared Albania an 
independent sovereign state. From 1920 to 1925, Albania was a 
Republic, and from 1925 to 1939 a Kingdom under Ahmed Zogu, 
better known as King Zog I. With an area of 10,629 square miles— 
nearly the size of Belgium—the population totals 1,120,522, of whom 
69 per cent. are Moslems, 20 per cent. Orthodox Christians, followers 
of the Albanian Orthodox Church, and so per cent. Roman Catholics. 
Another estimated 900,000 Albanians live outside their country’s 
frontiers, particularly in Greece (Epirus) and Yugoslavia (Kossovo). 
The lack of communications has largely conditioned the history of 
the country and the character of its people. The Albanians are still 
mainly mountain folks occupying the hilly interior rather than the 
coastal lowlands. History and geography combined are responsible 
for the wide assortment of types and communities, and their division 
into two principal language groups—the Ghegs (in the north) and 
the Tosks (in the south). The Turkish domination, too, has left a lasting 
imprint on the national character, as did the English colonial period 
upon the United States of North America. The aloofness of the land 
as a whole, and of its centres of settlement in particular, accounts for 
Albania being one of the least-known parts of Europe, a land where 
the ultra-modern and the primitive are much in evidence side by side. 
Since January 1946 she has been in form and substance a People’s 
Democracy—the mild post-war euphemism to denote a Soviet colony 
—with the ubiquitous Enver Hoxha (pronounced Hodja) as Premier, 
War and Foreign Minister and Supreme Commander. The post of 
Head of the State is not exactly a sinecure. Many were called for it 
but, having been chosen, very few survived. Prominent among the 
unhappy candidates was the German Prince zu Wied, who became 
“Mbret ” (King) of Albania in March 1914, when but for British 
arbitration an Albanian “‘crisis’’ threatened to precipitate a world 
war. The French, with characteristic Gallic wit, labelled him “Le 
Prince du Vide,” and the nickname was, if nothing else, only too apt. 
Six months later he relinquished the position, quite happy to return 
to the peace and privacy of his Rhineland estate. But—other days 
other ways. The present holder of this rather dangerous dignity 
seems to have been far more successful, at least, until further notice, 
for—‘‘ you never can tell’”’ in a well-regulated New Democracy. 
Enver Hoxha has been his country’s Chief Executive since October 
1944—an unparalleled record for Albania, where in the past Presidents 
and Premiers succeeded one another with startling frequency. A 
Soviet nominee, Moscow-inspired and absolutely reliable, Enver has 
served his masters well. What is more, he has even contrived to 
render his country great service without reaping the ignominious 
reward of Tito or other ‘‘ deviationists ”’ from the thorny straight and 
narrow path of Marxism-Leninism. His own choice of a profession would 
have been that of a school teacher. It was only through a combination 
of circumstances that he became Albania’s one-man Government and 
Moscow’s watchdog on the Mediterranean. A leader by virtue of 
intellect, with the power of explaining profound dogmatic ideas in 
simple terms to the most simple-minded people, Hoxha is in his 
forty-first year, but looks much younger. When in plain clothes, 
sturdy and handsome, Enver could easily be mistaken for some affable 
beau-about-town. But as Colonel-General Enver Hoxha he is a 
different man altogether—flamboyant, self-assertive, and full of 
picturesque idiosyncrasies (some of them strangely reminiscent of 
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Danilo in The Merry Widow). He shares with Goering the doubtful 
distinction of possessing a wide collection of uniforms and a perpetual - 
desire to wear them. Like his German prototype he, too, has carefully 
built up his personality on the Prussian model of Fiihrer worship. 
Yet, in defence of the man and his work, it must be admitted that 
he is no mere theorist or poseur, but a resourceful organiser who can 
think in terms of planning and development. He leapt into prominence 
in a world war unique in its magnitude and complexity, owing his 
success as much to his acute grasp of realities as to an excellent insight 
into the nature of his fellow-men. Whether one approves of him or 
not, the fact remains that he is a force to reckon with. Compared 
with other Balkan star performers he is perhaps imperfectly educated 
in an academic sense, but his character has qualities which no university 
could have taught him in a lifetime. Whether he thinks of himself as 
standing in symbolic relation to his age is not known. What is evident, 
however, is his determination to endow poor primitive Albania with a 
New Deal. That and that alone is certainly the most praiseworthy 
feature of his dynamic personality. - 

Enver is admirably suited to the troubled times in which we live. 
Born in Gjinokaster (Argyrocastro) in 1908, scion of a Moslem middle- 
class family, his early childhood was one of misery and want. Small 
wonder that after finishing his studies at the French Lycée at Korcha 
(Koritza) he longed to escape from his dreary environment, and improve 
his knowledge by travel abroad. History is full of examples of men 
like him whose unhappy adolescence drove them into a search for 
learning and culminated in the attainment of genius. None is more 
eloquent than the life story of another Moslem youth, Mustapha 
Kemal, who worked his way up from the slums of Salonika to the 
glory of Kemal Ataturk. In 1930 Enver left for France to study 
natural science at Montpellier University. A year later occurred 
the episode which was to have a decisive influence on his whole out- 
look: the Albanian Government stopped his scholarship, leaving 
him high and dry in France. Forced to earn his living, Enver proceeded 
to Paris. There he made the acquaintance of Vaillant-Couturier, 
chief editor of the Communist daily, L’Humamité (the French Daily 
Worker), who commissioned him to write a series of articles on Albania. 
Presently, Enver went to Brussels as Secretary of the Albanian 
Legation. Precisely how he embraced a diplomatic career perhaps 
even he could hardly explain. In addition to his official duties he 
took a law course at Brussels University, while contributing several 
more articles to L’Humamnité, all highly critical of his Government’s 
administration. His appointment was abruptly terminated when 
the home authorities discovered that the Legation Secretary had 
somehow overstepped the bounds of diplomacy. Hoxha was recalled, 
dismissed and forced to take a post of professor of French at the 
Korcha “ Lycée.” There, untamed and undeterred, he combined 
“French without tears’ with political agitation—a dual occupation 
which ended with his arrest in January 1939 on a charge of conspiracy, 
followed by a brief spell in prison. 

Then occurred the second most important event in his life, and the 
first that revealed his true vocation—the Fascist invasion of Albania 
on April 7th, 1939. For years past Mussolini, in quest of an easy but 
spectacular victory, had coveted Albania’s territory and natural 
resources. His military conquest had long been prepared by a 
systematic extension of Italian control over Albania’s army, finances, 
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customs and trade monopolies. After Hitler’s rape of Czechoslovakia, 
the Duce felt his hour had come. Early on Good Friday, Italian sea 
and air forces attacked the hapless little country, overcoming its 
gallant resistance after a few days’ bitter fighting. The Italians set 
up a puppet Government headed by the Quisling Shefret Bey Verlaci, 
and for the next five years Albania became part of the ramshackle 
Roman Empire. But the matter did not end there. The initial 
stupor of defeat soon gave way to a grim determination to oppose the 
unsolicited “ Empire-builders ” and their hateful minions. A nation- 
wide movement of guerilla and Resistance groups came into being, 
gathering momentum as time went on. In September 1942 a con- 
vention of patriots met at Peza to co-ordinate and unify the activities 
of all Resistance groups throughout the country. Eventually three 
main bodies emerged : the Nationalist “‘ Balli Kombetar,’”’ the Royalist 
‘‘ Legality Movement,’’ and the Communist-dominated “ National 
Liberation Front,’’ or F.N.C. (Fronti Nacional Clirimtare), of which 
Hoxha became one of the principal organisers. The amateur 
revolutionary had at last found his soul. 

The Italian invasion had surprised him at Korcha. Well-known 
for his anti-Fascist views, he was soon dismissed by the new educational 
authorities. Leaving for Tirana, he set to work organising clandestine 
resistance to the Fascist New Order. Thereafter, his rise was rapid. 
He became Political Secretary of the illegal Communist Party, and 
chief editor of its paper, Zevi I Popullit (‘‘ The Voice of the People’’). 
His activities attracted the attention of the Italians, who sentenced 
him to death 7m absentia, and put a price on his head. In July 1943 
followed his appointment as military and political head of the F.N.C. 
Partisans. He directed military operations from a secret H.Q. in 
the mountains. British and U.S. liaison officers were attached to 
his troops, who waged intensive warfare on the Italians and—after 
the Germans had taken over Albania in September 1943—against 
the Nazis. Though Communist in character, the “ National Liberation 
Front ’’ was often supported by Nationalist Resistance groups. Side 
by side with military unification, a civil and political organisation 
grew up which provided the framework of Albania’s post-war adminis- 
tration. In October 1944 a Provisional Government was formed, 
Hoxha being elected Premier and C.-in-C., with the rank of full General. 
A month later, the Government was transferred to Tirana. On 
December 4th Hoxha announced that the last Germans had been driven 
out of Albania. The hecatomb was over. The “ National Liberation | 
Front ”’ controlled the whole country. It had carried on the struggle 
for national independence to its victorious conclusion. The original 
ill-armed guerillas had changed beyond recognition. December 1944 
found Hoxha Supreme Commander of a seasoned, well-disciplined 
army of 70,000 men equipped mainly from British and U.S. sources. 
Presently, two Albanian divisions were sent to Yugoslavia, and 
played a notable part in Tito’s liberation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
For Albania the wheel had come full circle. On November roth, 1945, 
the Provisional Government was recognised by Britain, the U.S.A., the 
U.S.S.R. and France, on the understanding that it would hold elections 
free of intimidation and police state practices. A General Election 


took place on December 2nd, at which the “ National Liberation Front ”’ 


secured an overwhelming majority. Full recognition by the Big Four 
followed on January 5th, 1946. Six days later the Constituent Assembly 


proclaimed Albania a ‘‘ People’s Democracy.” 
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Hoxha’s beginnings as a post-war Premier were tough. Albania 
had paid a heavy toll in human life and treasure as a price for her 
liberation; 28,000 of her citizens had been killed, 1,600 villages 
wrecked or destroyed, transport and administrative services had 
broken down, and large sections of the population were threatened 
with starvation. To cope with its appalling difficulties Hoxha’s 
Government applied desperate remedies to a desperate situation. 
Mines, industries and factories were nationalised, an agrarian reform 
was adopted, an intensive anti-illiteracy drive initiated, and a beginning 
made with the reconstruction of roads, bridges and public utilities. 
With Yugoslavia Hoxha signed a 30-year economic treaty, pro- 
viding for joint State planning in both countries, a Customs Union, 
Yugoslav technical and financial aid, and monetary equality between 
the Yugoslav dinar and the Albanian lek. Yugoslavia also under- 
took to represent Albanian interests in countries where no Albanian 
diplomats were accredited. Close economic co-operation was main- 
tained until Tito’s quarrel with the Cominform, when Hoxha—at 
Moscow’s behest—broke off all trade relations with Yugoslavia in 
July 1948. Tito retaliated with a ‘‘ counter-blockade.”’ Yugoslav 
deliveries and technical aid ceased, experts and engineers were recalled, 
and Yugoslav diplomats stopped representing Albania abroad. 
Deprived of his principal supplier, Hoxha turned to the U.S.S.R. 
and the Cominform countries for badly needed food and consumer 
goods. Considerable numbers of Soviet experts, technicians and 
“advisers”’ have since reached Albania to replace the expelled 
Yugoslavs, the result being that Albania is now almost exclusively 
dependent on Soviet Russia, and more isolated from the rest of Europe 
than any other country. Hoxha’s visit to Moscow a fortnight ago 
was therefore of particular importance. It was generally believed 
to have been closely connected with Albania’s economic plight and 
increasing difficulties. 

Since the liberation significant changes have also taken place in 
Hoxha’s home and foreign policy. The Communist Party, masquera- 
ding as a “‘ National Liberation Front,” had won the General Election 
in December 1945. But, as in all ““ New Democracies,’ the national 
unity motive served as a fagade behind which effective power was 
retained by the Communists, who controlled the police, Press and 
propaganda. Once firmly established they immediately set to work 
to build up the one-party State. This process was not completed 
without the familiar purges, arrests and total liquidation of real and 
potential opposition elements. Nor was this all. Tito’s excom- 
munication by the Cominform was marked by far-reaching repercussions 
in Albania. On instructions from Moscow, Hoxha began to purge 
his own party of all “ unreliable’ followers. A ruthless nation-wide 
“heresy-hunt ’ was staged, culminating in the dismissal of Koci 
Xoxe (pronounced Djodje), the Vice-Premier, and Pandi Christo, 
Minister and chairman of the State Planning Board, in October 1948. 
Xoxe’s dismissal was nothing short of sensational. Considered Albania’s 
Communist No. 2, he was among the “ first of the few ” of the Albanian 
Communist party, had a distinguished war record, and was until 
his sudden “ treachery ”’ the second most powerful man in the country. 
A month later, Xoxe, Christo and scores of others were arrested as 
“ deviationists ”’ and ‘‘ enemies of the people.” 

The pattern of Hoxha’s foreign policy became abundantly clear in 
the spring of 1946, when his relations with Britain and the U:S, 
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rapidly deteriorated. The British Military Mission in Tirana became 
the target for violent attacks in the Albanian Press, and every manner 
of obstacle was put in its way. The British War Graves Commission 
was expelled. On April 4th, 1946, it was announced in London that 
“ owing to the unfriendly and unco-operative attitude of the Albanian 
Government, the British Minister-designate, Mr. T. C. Rapp, would 
not proceed to Tirana, nor would an Albanian diplomatic representative 
be received in London at this stage.’’ Five months later occurred the 
incident which made the breach complete. On October 22nd, 1946, 
two British destroyers, H.M.S. Saumarez and H.M.S. Volage, struck 
mines in the Corfu Channel, with the consequent loss of 44 lives and 
_ considerable damage to both ships. Britain brought the matter 
before the U.N. Security Council, which recommended to both 
Governments to submit it to the Hague International Court. On 
April 9th, 1949, the Court decided by 11 votes to 5 that Albania was 
responsible for the mines. U.S. relations with Hoxha were broken 
off in November 1946, when his Cabinet refused to confirm the validity 
of treaties in force between the two countries on April 7th, 1939—date 
of the Italian invasion. Since the Cominform quarrel with Tito, 
Hoxha has been honoured with the invidious task of abusing the 
Belgrade Government with unabated violence bordering on hysteria. 
Shrill denunciatory tirades are poured forth non-stop from the Tirana 
wireless, synchronised with savage attacks in the official newspapers 
Bashkimi and Luftitari. But Hoxha’s democrats never do things by 
halves. Britain, too, has come in for some vilification. A recent 
editorial in Zerit I Popuilit entitled “ The British Lion under the 
Whip of Wall Street Maniacs ” regaled its readers with lurid accounts 
of life in a Britain dominated by mass unemployment, scanty food 
rations and a low standard of living. 

Hoxha’s personal feelings for his war-time Allies were most eloquently 
expressed at the Communist Party’s congress in Tirana on November 
8th, 1948. The congress itself was an outstanding performance in mud- 
slinging, self-criticism and vitriolic denunciations by Hoxha and a 
bevy of leading lights, against men who had been their close friends 
and political co-religionists. Apart from the usual “ unanimity,” 
characteristic of every Communist convention, this one was marked 
by nothing more sensational than a “ unanimous ”’ decision to change 
the name of the Albanian Communist Party to ‘“ Albanian Labour 
Party.’’ The rest of the time was spent in endless disquisitions on 
Marxist-Leninist “scientific”? theories. Hoxha himself spoke for 
three days running on his Government’s stewardship, and fiercely 
attacked Albania’s enemies—Anglo-American Imperialists, King Zog, 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., etc., etc. Singled out for particularly 
harsh treatment were Sir Robert Hodgson, the British Minister to 
Albania (1928-36), who, according to Hoxha, “had together with 
King Zog sold Albania to the Italians,” and the British and U.S. 
Military Missions. 

The latter he described as ‘‘ agencies for espionage, sabotage and 
conspiracies,” and “‘rally-points for all enemies of the people— 
reactionaries, war criminals, prostitutes and the dregs of the country. 
Next, he stigmatised pre-war British Imperialism, which “ had used 
King Zog as a jail, whip and scaffold with which to crush all popular 
movements in Albania,” and post-war Anglo-American Imperialism, 
which “had sought to turn Albania into another Greece.’” But his 
hardest hammerblows were reserved for Tito, whom he accused of 
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having planned the annexation of Albania, and of innumerable other 
crimes. On November 14th he announced that the Central Committee 
of his Communist Party had asked the U.S.S.R. for military experts 
and technicians, “to train the Albanian army in the spirit of the 
Red Army and Stalinist strategy.’’ Two days later, Touk Yakova, 
Secretary of this Central Committee, summed up the party’s aims 
thus: “Ours is the party of the People’s Revolution, social and 
economic reforms, and constant struggle against Yugoslav Trotskyism, 
based on the sound and solid foundation of Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Stalin.” 

Albania to-day has a planned economy. Hoxha’s Two-Year Plan 
for the economic development of the country is a comprehensive and 
ambitious document, designed to transform backward and undeveloped 
Albania into a modern industrialised ‘‘ going concern.’’ Its emphasis 
is on industrialisation—factories, power stations, public utility projects, 
and further development of basic industries old and new. In 1949 
about 80 per cent. of all investments are to be allotted for industrial 
and building purposes. Provision has also been made for national 
education. Primary schools are to be increased to 311 per cent., 
and secondary schools to 913 per cent. of the 1938 level. Targets for 
agriculture aim at a Io per cent. increase in the 1948 total of cultivated 
land, which was already 19 per cent. higher than in 1938. Precisely 
how well this planned economy is working out in practice is difficult 
to assess. Official statistics in the New Democracies are issued for 
the benefit of the gullible and the converted. According to Hoxha’s 
propaganda, the nationalisation of mines and factories has resulted 
in an increase of 220 per cent. in industrial production and 134 per 
cent. in mining output compared with the 1938 figures. Stakhanovite 
methods are being used to intensify the turnover in goods in State- 
managed concerns. A co-operative movement on the Soviet pattern 
has been developed both in industry and agriculture, and is playing 
an ever-increasing part in the national economy. Much has also been 
done to stimulate production in the oil wells, and the chrome, copper 
and coal mines. A new oil refinery is to be built, which, it is hoped, 
will ensure Albania’s requirements in fuel and motor fuel. In 1945 
the Albanian trade union movement had 25,000 members. In 1948 
the figure had risen to 57,000. Education has followed apace. Up to 
now 109,000 people have been taught to read and write. In agri- 
culture Albania has still a long way to go before reaching anything 
like peak production. Before the war, only six per cent. of the total 
area of 2,700,000 hectares was under cultivation of field crops. Since 
the liberation, various measures have been taken to intensify agri- 
cultural output. But that is only half the problem. In industry and 
agriculture alike Albania is hampered by a desperate shortage of 
modern equipment, which must be obtained from abroad, and the 
lack of technicians and skilled workers. If the Two-Year Plan is to 
succeed, Hoxha will have to find the experts, capital goods and 
machinery from somewhere. 

Hoxha rules Albania from Tirana, but Tirana is not Albania. The 
capital is a mixture of east and west, and regarded by the more 
conservative countryside as something of a snob. In the villages the 
Albanian “ People’s Democracy ’’ is measured with a different yard- 
stick, The Albanian peasant—the strongest force in the country’s 
life—cares little for the subtleties of Marxism-Leninism or the theories 
on class struggles, His own struggle for self-preservation is at present 
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of far greater concern to him and his family. A fierce individualist 
and proud of his independence, the Albanian peasant is, probably, 
Just as staggered by Hoxha’s home-made democracy as the English 
farmer of 1776 by Watt’s steam engine. No doubt he must be wonder- 
ing whither this enforced “ marriage ” of the new order to the old is 
leading. 


DAVID INGBER. 


BALZAC TO-DAY. 


CENTURY and a half after his death the position of Balzac 
As a novelist is assured; despite fluctuations of taste and 
; opinion no one has severely endangered his place in the literary 
hierarchy. But when one comes to describe his work, to talk of his 
achievement, to compare him with other novelists, unanimity breaks 
down and it is clear that from the standpoint of to-day he appears 
in quite different relation to his contemporaries and to literature 
and society generally than he did in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The powers of observation for which he was at first praised 
have since been eclipsed by Flaubert ; the psychological penetration— 
even the discovery of la femme de trente ans—which once seemed incom- 
parable looks crude and simple beside the work of Proust ; and the 
immorality which scandalised Second Empire critics like Poitou 
appears innocuous, if not prim, to a generation that has produced 
Henry Miller. Every new work slightly alters our criterion, and as 
most of the virtues and vices which Balzac was at one time supposed 
to practise have since been exalted and magnified—especially the 
vices—there is a danger that we are uncritically accepting a traditional 
judgment and that Balzac’s real qualities have become, perhaps, not 
lost sight of but at least unregarded. 

The physical picture of him is familiar enough. Every reader 
knows the squat, ugly, pot-bellied man with the noisy laugh and 
the coarse conversation. One sees him roused at midnight in the 
Rue de Cassini, pulling on his monkish cloak, sitting down at his 
desk with a sheaf of plain paper in tront of him and working feverishly 
through the night, scrawling, erasing, recasting, with an occasional 
gulp of air at the window, till morning brings a short pause ; then 
work again till lunch, after lunch work once more till dinner, and, 
about seven or eight, bed for an hour or two’s sleep. 

His psychology, too, is clear in its essentials. After an unhappy 
childhood and some miserable years at school, he was forced against 
his will into a lawyer’s office; the cramping environment and the 
constant unfavourable comparison with his younger brother would 
have aroused a compensating desire for self-assertion in a man with 
half his energy and imagination. Legend has it that on his mantel- 
piece he kept a small statue of Napoleon with the inscription “ Finish 
with the pen what he began with the sword.’ Whether the story is 
true or not, there is certainly something Napoleonic in his unflagging, 
tyrannic determination to succeed, to achieve greatness at all costs. 

But what neither his physique nor his psychological formation 
can account for is his driving force. This differs from his aims, while 
invigorating them; apart altogether from his devouring ambition, 
he gave his friends the impression of a demonic energy that took 
possession of him and swept him on through doubts and difficulties— 
an energy as crude and primitive as the forces of Nature. The slavery 
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to which he voluntarily condemned himself could not be adequately 
explained away by a mere thirst for fame or glory; it was commanded 
by some peremptory and essentially Balzacian dynamic, a fire that 
glowed and erupted as inevitably as Vesuvius. : 

Where women are concerned his thrustful purpose is as deliberate 
and inescapable as in his work. He did not, it is true, use them as 
mere stepping-stones in his career, social or literary; he was too 
vulnerable for that. Mme de Berny’s death—perhaps she was the 
only woman for whom he felt a deep and abiding affection—wrung 
from him words in which he suddenly ceased to pose as an indefatigable 
genius and became again a grateful, awkward boy from the provinces ; 
Mme de Castries wounded and laid bare his pride; and Mme Hanska 
aroused all his Romantic sentimentality. But if Mme de Berny had 
not possessed such social pgise and savoir vivre, if Mme de Castries 
had not boasted noble blood and the title of Marquise, if Mme Hanska 
had not been—better still—a Polish Countess, would he have loved 
all or any of them? One doubts it in a man who was always pressing 
forward to a definite goal and curbing the passion of love with the 
passion of ambition. 

With all the intensity of his ideas and emotions Balzac stands out 
as a simple person, vigorous indeed because of his simplicity. And 
it is remarkable how his own traits emerge in the characters of his 
novels, transmuted but still recognisable. Grandet he has infused 
with his own desire for money, with the difference that whereas Balzac 
was always striving to make a fortune, Grandet is striving to retain 
one ; to Rastignac he has given his ambition, stripped of his scruples 
and fostered by more favourable opportunities; Baron Hulot, in 
turn, represents his hankering after trivial amours, which are aggra- 
vated by advancing age and a responsible position; even Goriot’s 
insane love of his daughters may spring from the love at the core of 
Balzac’s own life—the love for his literary progeny. All these people 
are like himself, but simpler, representing only one facet of his 
personality, and they all develop to an antisocial extreme, character- 
istics which were, and still are, regarded in bourgeois French society 
as either virtues or minor foibles. In the circle in which Balzac had 
grown up, occasional bonnes fortunes were winked at, if not boasted 
about ; only when, as in Hulot’s case, they broke up a man’s life and 
wrecked his marriage, did they become anything more than minor 
indiscretions. As for thrift, ambition and paternal love, such virtues 
formed the backbone of the family, and Balzac seriously commended 
them unless they reached the point at which they frustrated their 
purpose and disrupted the family and with it the whole structure of 
society. In short, his morality is basically bourgeois and conventional. 
If he is credited with showing the devastating effects of a vice not 
only on an individual but on his friends, relations and neighbours, 
and with tracing out the repercussions on quite innocent and unsus- 
pecting people, on the debit side must go the fact that his condemna- 
tion derives from an unoriginal and shallow ethos deduced from the 
temporary state of capitalist society. His attitude is still intelligible 
and largely acceptable to us to-day because we are living in economic 
conditions that do not differ widely from those he knew, but it is 
hard to believe that in five hundred years’ time, when some new order 
has replaced ours, his novels will not savour strongly of moral 
provincialism. 

He was also bourgeois in the Romantic meaning of the word: he 
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was not an artist. No doubt many of the imperfections in his work 
are due to the stress under which he wrote, and the enormous industry 
with which he revised and recast passages in manuscript, on the 
galley proofs and even on the page proofs, shows that he was aware 
of defects and distressed by them. No one can say that he was ever 
Satisfied. On the other hand, his anxiety to display his encyclopeedic 
knowledge of obscure terms and technical details confirms what is 
already evident in the style and structure of his novels—that he 
had no exacting sense of form. The point must not be laboured. 
It may be, as Flaubert recognised, that a fastidious zsthetic sense 
does not go with outstanding creative power and that only writers 
who lack the tumultuous vigour that Balzac certainly possessed can 
afford time and energy to devote to the balance of a chapter and the 
harmony of a cadence. In any case, there can be two views on his 
style; at first critics united to praise it, and not till the forties, when 
his numerous activities had aroused a good deal of animosity and he 
was spoken of as a failing genius, did he run into serious censure on that 
account. 

But impossible as it may be to pick out passages that are impeccable 
in design and execution, the dense texture of Balzac’s writing is half 
his effect ; for by filling in every tiny detail of background he manages 
to enhance the reality of his characters. When we have coped with the 
lengthy description of the Maison Vauquer and know our way in 
every nook and cranny of the house, we are far readier than we should 
have been to accept Mme Vauquer, Vautrin, Goriot and Rastignac 
without inquiring too closely into their probability ; the meticulous 
realism in the environment disguises the complete lack of realism 
in the characterisation. For, of course, the gallery of Balzacian 
portraits is scarcely human at all. Simple himself, incapable of self- 
analysis, he delineated people who display a startling and absolute 
singleness of purpose, an unprecedented consistency of behaviour. 
And there, curiously enough, lies his power. He takes a figure 
dominated by some passion and drives him on mercilessly, screwing 
up the tension till at last there is a sublime explosion of typical 
banality. Goriot’s “Ah! mes anges” is the quintessence of deluded 
father-love ; Claés’s search for the absolute is ended by his sudden 
death when he hears a report that it has been discovered ; at his last 
gasp Grandet clutches at the crucifix held towards him by the priest. 
After the elimination of Grandet there is no further explosion of this 
kind to emphasise Eugénie’s monomania because the book must 
close on an impression of complete flatness ; all Eugénie’s love and 
sacrifice culminate in the dullness of lonely widowhood. ‘ La maison 
de Saumur, maison sans soleil, sans chaleur, sans cesse ombragée, 
mélancolique, est l'image de sa vie.’ But again, there is not even a 
suggestion of psychological complexity and the eternally recurrent 
background masks a very superficial conception of character. 

So when Balzac imagined he was creating a vast fresco of nineteenth- 
century history rivalling in detail and extent the documents of the 
Registrar-General, he was wrong for reasons that never occurred to 
him. The idea came late, and he immediately worked out a theoretical 
justification and divided his published works under different headings. 
That he was impressed, almost intoxicated, by the scope of his own 
achievement can surprise no one; he had conjured up a society of 
living creatures, hating, toiling, loving, scheming, hoping, marrying, 
suffering and dying like the people around him, and by cross-reference 
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and repetition he had made this world of his seem as vast, haphazard 
and unfriendly as nineteenth-century France. Then came the leap 
of identification; the two societies—the real one and the fictional 
one—were not merely similar, they were the same. He was a historian 
as well as a novelist. 

His friends are unanimous that in his own mind there seems to 
have been no absolute distinction between the people he wrote about 
and the people he mixed with. Jules Sandeau was talking one day 
about his sister, who was ill, and Balzac cut in: ‘ That’s all very 
well, my friend, but let’s come back to reality and Eugénie Grandet.” 
Suspiciously neat though it may be, the story is essentially true ; 
bent eighteen hours a day over his writing-desk, Balzac lived more 
intensely in fiction than in the real world and had ceased to possess 
any effective criterion by which to judge the credibility of his imagin- 
ings. Like a child he could still believe in giants and ogres—in Vautrin 
and Corentin ; and like a child he expected everybody else to accept 
his fantasies. Somewhere in his personality there ran a mystical 
vein. Not that he was in any sense a religious man. But in Sweden- 
borg and Saint-Martin he discovered at different times a sense of 
mystery which corresponded to his own instinctive feeling that the 
humdrum world was modified and moulded by the transcendent powers 
of thought and imagination. His halting lyricism fumbled after the 
expression of this feeling, and did not find it. 

The comparison that has often been made between Balzac and 
Moliére because both isolated and developed individual vices shows 
the divergence between two types of mind. Moliére, so sensible and 
sane, sets the normal against the abnormal and counterbalances 
Alceste with Philinte. But in Balzac there are no Philintes; all his 
main characters are preoccupied with some maggot, whether it is the 
innocuous political ambition of Thuillier or the voluptuous greed of 
Mme Marneffe. He saw life in that way: a criss-cross pattern of 
straight lines, none of which can be regarded as the norm. And when 
one comes to sum him up as a novelist and to ask what remains of his 
work to-day and will remain when the society he belonged to has 
merged into some different order, there is no doubt, despite his 
unrivalled industry and inexhaustible fancy, that his picture is strictly 
limited. Moreover, the limitation is one not of technique but vision : 
to so many subtleties, to so many things of value, he was incurably 
blind. He cannot rank with Racine, Goethe or Cervantes. Yet the 
deepest impression one takes away is not of disagreement or disappoint- 
ment ; it is of admiration for a mind from which such a procession of 
characters could spring—such a cavalcade of misers, politicians, 
criminals, courtesans, usurers, spendthrifts, epicures, aspirants, rakes, 
flappers, matrons, recusants, dullards and rogues ; of affection too 
for a man who wore himself out in a lifetime of drudgery by the pen; 
and of ultimate bafflement at the creative fire which burned so brightly 
within him. 

PHILIP SPENCER. 


THE SOVIET ECONOMIC POSITION. 


N English trade union leader who was invited to attend the 
Avent congress of the Soviet trade unions noticed in Moscow, 
in contrast to London, an abundance of food and all the goods 
that go to make life happy for the ordinary citizen. A friend of his 
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was impressed by the number of new cars he saw in the streets of 
Moscow, by the housing construction, and in general by the obvious 
advance in the standard of life of the Russian people. In a recent 
broadcast from Moscow both attempted to suggest that the progress 
achieved during the last ten years was “ terrific,” and that the Russians 
of to-day were better off than the Englishmen. This is exactly what 
Soviet propaganda wants the people in and outside the U.S.S.R. to 
believe. How different, however, is the reality! 

The Soviet Union occupies one-seventh of the land area of the earth, 
with a population about one-twelfth of the world, but only one-fifth of 
Soviet territory can be utilised for farming, and not easily at that, as 
for climatic reasons its fertility is low. The collectivisation of Soviet 
agriculture rendered easier the control of the peasantry by the govern- 
ment, but did not increase the amount of agricultural production 
per head of population. Béfore 1914 Russia was producing about 
1,496 lb. of grain per head which, strangely enough, is exactly the 
target fixed for 1950. Actual production in 1947 was one-fifth less. 
Also the production of meat, milk, butter and sugar in 1947 was lower 
than in 1913. In 1947 the ratio of cattle was one head per four 
inhabitants as opposed to one head per two inhabitants in 1914; the 
target for 1951 is one head per three inhabitants. In 1947 the propor- 
tion of pigs was I per 15 inhabitants, against I to 6 in 1914, and the 
target for 1951 is I pig per 11 inhabitants. If the respective targets are 
reached the Soviet population in 1951 will have an annual ration of 
about 30 lb. of meat, 6 lb. of butter and 28 lb. of sugar per head.* 
The quantities of these commodities consumed in Great Britain in 
1947 were 77 lb. of meat, 11-2 lb. of butter and 79-8 lb. of sugar. As, 
however, the stomachs of Soviet citizens have to be filled with some- 
thing, the potato crop is steadily increasing: in 1913 Russia was 
producing only 423 lb. per head, but the target for 1950 is 1,335 lb. 
Before 1914 potatoes were hardly the staple food of the Russian people. 
Shchi da kasha pishcha nasha (cabbage soup and porridge is our food)— 
went the old saying. 

Soviet citizens are in the main shabby and ill-shod, and there is no 
prospect of any rapid improvement in conditions. The targets for 
1950, for instance, are one yard of woollen fabric per inhabitant, 
compared with 4-6 yards per head which in England in 1947 was at the 
disposal of the home civilian market. The supply of cotton fabrics in 
the Soviet Union should be easier in 1950, when it is planned to produce 
27 yards per head, but during the long Russian winter something better 
than cotton clothing is needed. Leather footwear is also scarce in the 
Soviet Union. Output in 1938 was approximately one pair yearly per 
inhabitant, but the target for 1950 is only four pairs per five inhabitants. 
In Great Britain in 1947 the shoe industry produced two pairs of leather 
footwear per head, and the United States per capita output was almost 
three pairs. 

Already before the war there was a great housing shortage in the 
Soviet Union. While the housing floor space per head in towns was 
about 74 square yards in 1923, in 1939 it had sunk to under 5 square 
yards. The situation deteriorated during the war. Nikolay A. Voznes- 
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ensky—recently dismissed from the chairmanship of the State Planning 
Commission and membership of the Politburo of the All Union Com- 
munist Party—wrote in his book Soviet Economy During the Second 
World War that out of 2,567,000 dwelling houses in occupied Soviet 
towns, 1,209,000 were destroyed or wrecked, the floor space demolished 
amounting to more than 50 per cent. of the total housing in the cities 
affected. He added that in order to restore pre-war conditions for the 
population of the liberated areas of the U.S.S.R. it was necessary to 
build over 72 million square yards of housing floor space in the cities of 
these areas alone. The five-year plan provided for building and 
repairing by 1950 only rox million square yards of floor space, of which 
only 39 million were allocated to war-damaged areas. Expressed in 
terms more familiar to British ears, the Soviet housing target for 1950 
means 120,000 five-roomed houses, against 425,720 permanent houses 
built in the United Kingdom from the end of the war to December 31st, 
1948. Shortage of building material makes it unlikely that the Soviet 
target will be reached. The Soviet Press does not conceal its disappoint- 
ment, a typical comment being the statement by [zvestva that “ residen- 
tial construction is as yet among the most backward branches of our 
national economy.” 

If present-day Soviet citizens are not better but rather worse fed, 
clad and housed than their fathers in Tsarist Russia, can they at least 
be proud of the industrial progress of their country? MHere, un- 
doubtedly, the achievements are real. The production of coal was 
29 million tons in 1913, 166 million tons in 1940, and the target for 
1950 is fixed at 250 million tons. The respective figures for steel are 
4:2, 18:3 and 25-4 million tons. Expressed per head of the population 
these figures mean that in 1950 the Soviet Union proposes to produce 
1} tons of coal per head, against 4 tons produced in 1948 in Great 
Britain or in the United States. In steel the discrepancy is greater 
still: against some 300 lb. per head which the Soviet Union hopes to 
produce in 1950, Great Britain and the United States in 1947 produced 
628 Ib. and 1,008 Ib. respectively. 

Motorisation in general in the Soviet Union and that of agriculture 
in particular is hampered by the relatively low output of petroleum. 
It is true that the production of crude oil increased between 1913 and 
1938 from 9-2 to 31 million tons, but in 1947 it was estimated at only 
22 million tons, and the target for 1950 is fixed at 35-4 million tons. 
While in 1938 the Soviet output represented I0 per cent of world 
production, in 1947 the proportion dropped to 5 per cent. The Middle 
East alone to-day produces two and a half times as much as the Soviet 
Union ; Soviet production is approximately one barrel per head, 
compared with fourteen barrels in the United States. Superficially 
minded visitors to Moscow may admire the new Soviet cars—which, 
incidentally, are copies of American models—but they should not 
forget that the U.S.S.R. possesses only one motor car for every 294 
inhabitants, compared with one for every twenty-four in Great Britain, 
and one for every four and a half in the United States. 

Soviet statesmen proclaim that the Soviet industrial output to-day 
is ninefold the Russian production of 1913. However, only one in six- 
teen inhabitants is employed in industry, as against one in eight in the 
United States and one in five in Great Britain. In his speech of 
February 9th, 1946, Joseph V. Stalin insisted on the basic difference 
between the methods of industrialisation in “‘ capitalist ’ countries 
and the “ Socialist ’’ Soviet Union. In capitalist countries it usually 
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-f begins with light industry, but in the Soviet Union it started with heavy 
industry. In other words, in capitalist countries civilian consumption 
comes first, and in the Soviet Union the stress was from the beginning 
on armaments. “ The party knew,” said Stalin, “ that war was coming, 
that it was impossible to defend the country without heavy industry.” 
In the light of the German aggression of 1941 this policy was right ; but 
what is the explanation of the continuation of this policy to-day? Stalin 
said that the ultimate aim of industrialisation was not only to ‘‘ come 
level’ with the major capitalist countries, but to “ surpass” them in 
the near future—to surpass them, of course, mainly in armaments. 

When the first five-year plan was announced in 1928 the Soviet 
budget was balanced at 8,830 million roubles ; the estimated revenue 
_ of the 1949 budget is 446,043 million roubles. This fifty-five-fold 
expansion is a proof of inflation, although the actual currency circula- 
tion in the Soviet Union is not published. In his book Voznesensky 
states that whereas during World War I the currency circulation of 
Tsarist Russia increased fourteen-fold, in the U.S.S.R., in the course 
of World War II, the increase was only two-and-a-half-fold. If the 
latter allegation were true it remains to explain why at the stabilisation 
of December 14th, 1947, one new rouble was given for ten of the old 
currency. If the official Soviet exchange rate ({1=Rb. 21) corresponded 
to the real purchasing power of the Soviet currency, the actual 
budgetary revenue per head in the U.S.S.R. would have been {109, as 
against {80 in Great Britain. In fact it is probably no more than 
one-fifth of this amount. 

In connection with the Government decree of February 28th, 1949, 
reducing the retail prices of consumer goods—bread by Io per cent., 
vodka by 28 per cent., etc.—it is interesting to mention two cost-of- 
living comparisons made recently by the New York Times and the 
Swedish Liberal daily Dagens Nyheter. Both newspapers tried to 
compare American and Soviet and Swedish and Soviet retail prices in 
man-hour equivalents. The results were highly instructive. The New 
York Times showed that in December 1948 an American had to work 
7 minutes to get I lb. of white bread as opposed to a Russian who must 
work 31 minutes to secure the same amount of rye bread ; according to 
Dagens Nyheter, in January 1949, a Swede had to work 5 minutes to 
earn I lb. of rye bread, but a Russian needed 34 minutes. For 1 lb. 
of butter the respective man-hour equivalents were estimated as 
484 minutes in the United States and 10 hours 42 minutes in the 
U.S.S.R. ; Dagens Nyheter calculated that to earn 1 lb. of butter a 
Swede had to work 1 hour 13 minutes but a Russian 11 hours 48 minutes. 

These figures were compiled on the basis of 500 roubles a month as 
the average wage for a Soviet worker. The monthly earnings of the 
privileged class in the Soviet Union are much higher. This uniformed 
and bemedalled new aristocracy is comparatively as large as were the 
chinovniki and army officers under the Tsarist régime. But while the 
latter were certain of their jobs ranks and pay instability of the 
private lives of all party bosses and army officers is the condition of 
the continuity of the Soviet system. Even members of the Politburo 
do not enjoy security. As to the average citizens, they are disciplined 
by the knowledge that there are camps of forced labour, where an 
estimated number of from 10 to 15 million “ class enemies ”’ are helping 
to build ‘‘ Socialism,”’ that every party member and every non-party 
man in a position of some responsibility has his card in Malenkov's 
files, and that 500,000 members of Beria’s up-to-date armed. police, 
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supplemented by a dense network of spies, are watching over home 
security. It is not surprising, therefore, that Soviet citizens think first 
and speak after, rarely saying what they think. 

It is the conviction of the Kremlin leaders that Communist revolution 


must triumph everywhere in the end, and they consider it their duty to ~ 


do everything possible to hasten this eventuality. They remember, 
however, Lenin’s injunction “ not to fight when you are assured of 
defeat.” This cursory analysis of the Soviet economic position is 
sufficient to show that if they were to choose to fight now their defeat 
would be certain, which alone explains why the Kremlin is applying in 
Europe tactics which have all the appearance of a peace offensive. But 
the strategic aim remains unchanged. To describe the U.S.S.R. asa 
colossus with feet of clay would be wishful thinking, but if the Atlantic 
Powers are firm, united and imaginative they may yet save Europe. 
In the words of Marshal Lyautey: Il faut montrer la force pour ne 
pas avoir a s’en servir. 
K. M. SMOGORZEWSKI. 


A BROTHER OF NAPOLEON. 


shoulders, and not alone physically, above those three brothers 

selected by Napoleon to serve as kingly brilliants in the setting 
of his Imperial Crown. Personally handicapped by long spindly 
legs, a small head, and an extreme shortness of vision which induced a 
constant stoop, Lucien’s attractive smile captured people, and especially 
women. Endowed with brilliant imagination and rare talents, he had the 
gift of oratory, whilst throughout his life he consistently maintained 
those Republican principles which proved so often to run counter to 
the plans and designs of his famous brother. Yet, despite the incor- 
ruptibility of his personal views, he had, as he himself stated, been 
once a direct means of assisting Napoleon on the first steps of the 
throne, for he never failed in his loyalty to the brother who had early 
assumed headship of the family. 

At the age of twenty-two, succeeding his denunciation to France 
of the Corsican patriot Paoli, whom Napoleon had once served as 
trusted lieutenant, which caused a necessary migration of the Buona- 
parte family from Corsica and resulted in an adoption of the French 
equivalent of their patronymic, Lucien became storekeeper at the 
village of Maximin in Provence. His early training as an ecclesiastical 
student, aspiring to the priesthood, had ended in the decision of his 
superiors as well as of himself that he had no vocation, whilst his 
shortness of vision barred the way to the military career he would 
have chosen. At Maximin, which he playfully called Marathon, 
whilst himself adopting the sobriquet of Brutus, he became guiding 
spirit of the local Jacobin club, and the ardent suitor of Christine 
Boyer, daughter of the village innkeeper. Christine’s charm of manner 
and gentle ways commended themselves to her husband’s family, 
eventually overcoming the at first declared hostility of Napoleon, 
who claimed a despotic right in arranging or forbidding the marriages 
of his brothers and sisters. On Lucien’s return with his wife to Paris 
he became the youngest member and eventually President of the 
Council of Five Hundred. Thus he was destined to take a leading 
part in those events of the famous eighteenth day of Brumaire which 
saw the fall of the Directory and resulted in Napoleon’s rise to supreme 
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power as First Consul. He had vainly tried to still the outburst which 
greeted his brother’s entrance into the orangery at St. Cloud. Shouts 
of “ Down with the Cromwell,” “No dictator’ and “ Outlaw him ” 
were followed by a call to the President to put the decision as to out- 
lawry to the vote. On his refusal, at the same time throwing aside 
his presidential robes, he became threatened with personal danger, 
averted by the timely entrance on Napoleon’s order of a Grenadier 
company who cleared the hall. 

The First Consul appointed Lucien to the post of Minister of the 
_ Interior, an office which gave scope for his administrative abilities. 
A personal incident marked both his generosity and his determination 
of character. A gentleman attired in long blue greatcoat, silk panta- 
loons and small round hat was approached one morning by a boy 
begging on behalf of his mother and two small sisters. Lucien stopped 
and made inquiries, which resulted in his bestowing a louis d’or and 
sending supplies of food and fuel to the distressed family. On further 
investigation the Minister of the Interior found that the father, an 
exemplary official, had been arbitrarily dismissed by a ministerial 
whim, and Lucien had him appointed to a good post. On his wife’s 
early death, the result of a miscarriage, Lucien went to Spain as 
Ambassador, where during his tenure of that post the treaties of 
Badajoz and St. Ildefonso were signed, the latter transferring 
Louisiana to France. 

The growing estrangement between Lucien and Napoleon was a 
source of great anxiety to their mother, Letitia, who vainly attempted 
to heal the breach. At a meeting between them at Malmaison, shortly 
before the Empire’s proclamation, Lucien addressed these prophetic 
words to his brother, on their interview, proving to him that the happy 
days of the Roman Forum were being superseded by the rule of 
Augustus. ‘‘ You are determined to destroy the Republic. . . . Well, 
then, assassinate her, mount your throne over her murdered remains 
and those of her children ; but mark well what one of those children 
predicts. This empire which you are erecting by force and violence 
will be overthrown by violence and force, and you yourself will be 
crushed thus.’”’ Seizing a screen from the mantelpiece, he crushed it 
between his fingers. Then drawing from his pocket his watch, he 
threw it on the ground and, stamping on it, added, ‘“‘ Yes, ground to 
powder—like this!’’ A later meeting at Mantua in Italy was arranged 
by the Emperor, who had come to realise that Lucien was the one 
brother on whose outstanding ability he could place dependence 
and whom he desired by every possible means to enlist in the further- 
ance of his schemes for the reconstruction of Europe under his egis. 
It was mainly her feeling that her favourite son was being unfairly 
treated by Napoleon that induced their mother to leave France 
before the Emperor’s coronation, and to remain in Italy till 
after it had taken place. Nevertheless, in the famous painting by 
David of the ceremony in Notre-Dame, Madame Mére appears seated 
beside her son. She proceeded to Rome, where, as in other Italian 
cities, she was greeted with almost royal honours. 

Lucien arrived at Mantua at nine o’clock in the evening and was 
affectionately welcomed by the Emperor, who inquired after his 
health and if he had had a good journey. During a lengthy con- 
versation Napoleon made use of all that charm of manner which 
when employed by him was usually effective. Unrolling a large map 
of Europe, he invited his brother to choose the kingdom he preferred, 
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at the same time assuring him that his hopes were centred on his — 
acceptance. Lucien was not insensible to his brother’s entreaties, 
but rejoined that if he accepted the offer of a kingdom it would have 


to include an absolutely free hand to rule according to his conscience. 


The Emperor suggested that reflection might result on the morrow 
in a different conclusion, and the two parted amicably. But Lucien 
had not been moved from his Republican standpoint, and returning 
to his waiting carriage quitted Mantua that same night. As he told 
his brother, he remained the same man in the Emperor’s presence 
as when in his curule robes he presided over the Council of Five 
Hundred, a convinced Republican. In this interview he showed himself 
as of sterner stuff than his younger brother, Jerome, whom he had 
unavailingly advised to return to the wife he had married when an 
enseigne de vaisseau, serving with a French fleet in American waters. 

Lucien vetoed a proposed marriage of his daughter Charlotte with 
the Prince of the Asturias, heir to the Spanish throne. His second 
marriage, with a widow, Madame Jouberthou, had been met with 
violent disapproval on the part of the Emperor, who was anxious 
that a divorce, or at any rate a separation, should be arranged. With 
this view he offered the Duchy of Parma to Madame Lucien with her 
husband replacing Murat on the throne of Naples. Lucien’s wife was 
devoted to her husband, and, anxious not to stand in the way of his 
advancement, she wrote to the Emperor a letter of acceptance, which 
was intercepted and destroyed by Lucien, who declared that nothing 
on earth should separate him from his wife and children. He was 
very fortunate in both his marriages and found in Madame Jouberthou 
a woman who shared to the full his artistic tastes. 

At the time of Napoleon’s coronation he had retired to Italy, later 
receiving from Pius VII the principality of Canino. In Italy he was 
able to pursue a literary and artistic life and busied himself in anti- 
quarian researches and excavations. He was indignant at the spolia- 
tion of the States of the Church by Napoleon and at his instance 
Cardinal Gonsalvi, the Papal Secretary of State, wrote a protest, the 
tenor of which must have astonished the Emperor. Pius VII had 
accorded Lucien the hospitality of his dominions and his picture 
accompanied him when he left Italy, for, as he said, he could not 
leave the portrait of the man who had befriended him. Determined 
to shake the dust of Europe from his feet, Lucien embarked, with his 
family, on an American vessel. But his odyssey was not destined to 
end on the shores of the New World, for the ship was held up by two 
English frigates outside the Sardinian port of Calvi, where he had 
intended landing to rest his family for a few days after a stormy 
voyage across the Mediterranean. But an embargo had been placed 
on their landing by the local authorities at the instance of the British 
Consul. A boarding party, headed by the captain of one of the 
frigates, drew alongside the American vessel, whose master, indignant 
at this insult to his flag, levelled a pistol at the English captain. 
Lucien’s prompt action in knocking the weapon out of the American’s 
hand before he could fire averted a possible tragedy. 

The travellers were then taken aboard the English frigate, which 
sailed for Malta, where they were eventually lodged in the Castle of 
St. Anthony, former residence of the Grand Masters of the Sovereign 
Order of Malta. At the close of the year of their arrival Lucien was 
informed of the English Government’s intention to remove the party 
to England. He vainly protested, and his request that his family 
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should be permitted to remain until the spring and so be spared the 
stormy voyage to England was refused. The journey, owing to tem- 
pestuous seas, was protracted to six weeks, and on their landing they 
were removed to Ludlow Castle, the honeymoon residence of Prince 
Arthur, elder brother of Henry VIII, and Catharine of Aragon. Here 
they were limited to a two-mile distance of their place of detention. 
Later, Lucien was permitted to reside with his family at Thorngrove, 
a Worcestershire property he purchased from a compatriot for 18,000 
guineas. Here he lived the life of a private English gentleman and 
was able to indulge to the full his penchant for art and literature. 
In the private theatre which he fitted up were acted plays in which 
his wife and children took principal parts. The tragedy of Clotaire 
was given before an audience of two hundred persons of the middle 
class, for Lucien eschewed the aristocracy, whom he labelled as Tories 
and in league with the Ministry which had been the cause of his forced 
stay in England. Much interested in astronomy, Lucien visited the 
famous astronomer Herschel and purchased his famous telescope 
for 50,000 francs, with which he discovered a new constellation. 

Lucien’s loyalty to Napoleon, a loyalty wholly unaffected by the 
divergence of their political opinions, brought him once more to 
Paris for the fateful Hundred Days. On the Emperor’s return from 
Waterloo, when he found that his Ministry absolutely vetoed his 
offer to reorganise and personally lead an army in defence of France, 
it was Lucien who attempted to persuade his brother to make a last 
stand against his enemies at home as well as abroad. “Dare,” he 
said to him simply. “I have dared too much already,” replied the 
Emperor. After a short incarceration in the castle of Turin Lucien 
was permitted to return to his wife and family and to resume his 
favourite pursuits. With these, and the compilation of his Memoirs, 
the Prince of Canino employed the remainder of his life, passing away 
in 1840 in his sixty-fifth year, eleven years before the restoration of the 
French Empire in the person of his nephew, Louis Napoleon. 


JOSCELYNE LECHMERE. 
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S the French soldiers passed under the bridge on their way to 
Atte over the coal pit from the pickets, the strikers, hiding 
on the top of the bridge, poured petrol over them and tried 

to set them alight with torches and tapers. To listen to the B.B.C. 
announcer reading the story in the news was sickening and hardly 
bearable. It cried immediately for an antidote, and what came to 
mind was a rather dimly remembered lecture of Charles Morgan’s, 
‘France is an Idea Necessary to Civilisation,’ which is printed in 
the second volume of his Reflections in a Mirror. So I found the 
book and read it again. The thesis is that European civilisation and 
the liberty it guards are both destroyed when England and France 
are divided. The forces of division gain their strength from four 
factors—the cries of ‘‘ Never trust a Froggy’ and “ Perfide Albion,” 
the chronic French governmental instability and the French suspicion 
that England never sufficiently understands her need of security 
from Germany. Then Mr. Morgan goes on to give his reasons for 
believing that there can be no real civilisation in Europe without 
what France has to bring to it, independence of mind, the experience 
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of pleasure considered as a fine art, and esthetic awareness widely 
spread throughout the population. 

All that, though true, is not original. We have all heard it a 
thousand times before, and it is Mr. Morgan’s quite beautiful prose 
style which makes his statement of it memorable. So far it had 
no point of contact with those miners who had been trying to commit 
arson on their living fellow-countrymen. Yet it was they who had 
called the lecture to mind. But as I read on I found the connection. 
It was an illustration Mr. Morgan embeds in the middle of a paragraph. 
During the first winter of the war the Admiralty sent him to France 
as a liaison officer and he found himself living in a wooden hut near 
the Chateau de Maintenon. 


In the morning, a little before breakfast time, while I was waiting for 
my relief, there would often come a knock at the door and a French sailor 
or marine or a little group of them would appear carrying French 
translations of books of mine. And they were not what in America are 
called “ fans.”” They had come to discuss highly technical points of 
method and construction, and soon, because all French criticism is 
comparative and is based on the masters, we were discussing Balzac 
and Stendhal, and I was learning from them. 

He has no more about those French sailors, but he assumes that they 
were an average cross-section of the French young workers, and 
draws the moral that the French people, as a whole and in every class, 
take culture and art in their stride. “I believe,’ he says finally, 
“there is no other country where the same thing could happen.” 

This ought to have been reassuring, but it was not. For it called 
to mind another and a very different testimony, this time from a 
Frenchman, about the spiritual and cultural condition of the French - 
proletariat. Its author was the Abbé Godin, who died a few years 
ago, worn out by his heroic Christian exertions in the Red Belt of 
Paris. He was a priest of the Mission de Paris, an organisation formed 
to attempt afresh what the French parish churches had signally failed 
to do, the winning of the French industrial worker and his family 
into the membership of Christ and His Church. For years he and 
the other priests and workers of the mission lived with the workers 
and shared their lives in every particular. That experience he put 
into a book, La France—Pays de Mission ?, of which the common 
phrase, “ written with his heart’s blood,’ would for once be hardly 
extravagant. The common secularity of outlook which had galloped 
apace in France ever since 1789 has by now become a new, positive, 
and deeply secular attitude to life and a totally unchristian scheme of 
moral values among the mass of the proletariat in the great French 
cities. Secularity has gone farther in France than anywhere else in 
the West and therefore the strictly godless morality it produces has 
bitten deeper. But wherever secularity ousts a supernatural religion, 
and to the extent that it does so, the same result must happen. This 
morality is described by Godin as narrowly pragmatist, varying from 
a heedless godlessness to a militant secularity, the total enveloping 
of national by class loyalties, and as having a devastating effect upon 
culture. The French workers, he says again and again, do not merely 
have no Christian culture: they have no culture of any sort. The 
consequences for France are what we have seen them to be, and this 
is the reason why one group of French people can pour petrol on another 
group and try to set them aflame. 

For the length of a longish book Godin fills out the diagnosis, and 
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\ out of the immensity of his experience wrestles with the problem of 


how best Christianity can cast out such a secularity as this. At the 
end he comes to his remedy. The only way is that of cellular expansion. 


-The thing the French Church must do is to plant little cells of Christian 


people all over the vast and utterly secular heart of the new proletarian 
community, and then leave them free to propagate the Faith by the 
strength of their own infectiousness. It is after all very much the 
way in which the tiny handful of Christians left after our Lord’s 
Ascension succeeded in imposing their will upon the whole of the then 
known world within three hundred years, which is still the most 
astonishing success of a forlorn hope to be found in the whole range of 
history. 

The French problem of how to arrest a widespread apostasy from 
Christianity, with all its evidently damnable social consequences, 
is more severe in degree but not different in kind from the problem 
of most other nations. It is not therefore surprising that many of 
the thinking Christians of other nations should have come in recent 
years to exactly the same conclusions as the Abbé Godin. But they 
have come to them independently of M. Godin and of each other. 
The conclusion is that the vanguard of militant Christianity in our 
time is the small dedicated and committed group of disciples. When 
Hugh Lister, a priest of the Anglican Church, went to work in Hackney 
he found he could do no good except through the trade unions, 
and that his main instrument had to be the small group of such trade 
unionists as were practising Christians. And to-day there are many 
hundreds of little cells of Christians (nobody knows exactly how many) 
meeting together for fellowship, prayer, and the corporate bearing 
of witness all over the country, which comprise people of every con- 
ceivable kind. Away across the world in Japan Bishop Yashiro of 
Kobe has recently said that to-day the Japanese Christians “ have 
returned to primitive Christianity, to little groups of believers meeting 
in one another’s houses to challenge an empire.’’ In China, too, they 
have been driven to it by the destruction of many church buildings 
and the collapse of any but the most rudimentary diocesan organ- 
isation. In fact almost everywhere this sort of thing is happening 
among Christians—tiny little communities of those who mean business 
by their religion meeting in houses and factories. It is hardly possible 
to doubt that this is the leading of the Holy Spirit to the Church of our 
time. In Yashiro’s inspiring phrase, these minute groups or cells 
meet ‘“‘to challenge an empire ’—the empire of militant secularism 
and heedless godlessness. It sounds pretty futile until one remembers 
that the Communists have pretty effectively challenged the whole 
world as organised around the traditional sanctions, and that the 
primary instrument they have everywhere used to do it is the little 
cell of Communists. With this most potent and infinitely adaptable 
and flexible weapon they have become a power to be seriously reckoned 
with in virtually every country in the world. It will itself be seriously 
challenged by Christendom when every factory, every trade union, 
every regiment, every ship and every Parliament is honeycombed 
by little cells of their own Christian members. We are far, very far 
indeed, from doing anything of the sort, but we are beginning to move 
towards it, and it is men like Godin in France and Yashiro in Japan who 
have charted much of the course. 

The Christian problem is the world problem too, and it can be put 
like this: the consequences of secularity are plain—cruelty, lying, bad 
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faith, dishonesty, the destruction of the family. All these things are | 
bad. They destroy liberty and they make a hell of life. Secularity © 
breeds them, and therefore secularity must be destroyed. But secu- | 
larity is an atmosphere and a suggestion; it is rarely a militant | 
crusade. The heart of its suggestion is that God is not necessary to — 
progress because man, if he needs to be saved at all, can perfectly 
well save himself and his institutions. Very few think this out, but 
very many believe it. They come to believe it not by argument but 
by the processes of suggestion. Militant crusading can do little to 
deal with this sort of thing and exhortation can do less. You cannot 
crusade or exhort for more than a very few hours in a day, but the 
suggestions of secularity go on ceaselessly the whole time, twenty-four 
hours a day, year in and year out. It may help a little to demonstrate 
that secularity is intellectually contemptible and morally debasing, 
but the words ‘‘a little’’ exactly estimates the real effect of this 
demonstration. To deal with an atmosphere you must have another 
and a better atmosphere, and it is only a suggestion which can destroy 
a suggestion. When the thing you have to deal with is the perpetual _ 
suggestion of secularity, the small but resolute Christian cell, endlessly 
multiplied, is exactly what is needed because the mere power of the | 
‘togetherness’ of its members becomes itself an infection with 
tremendous range, and it infects its environment by a suggestion 
which goes on day and night, and without its members being more 
than very dimly aware of what is happening. So it was in the first 
three centuries of Christendom and so it is likely to be in this century. 

In many different parts of the world then, and not least in our own 
country, little groups of Christians are regularly meeting together in 
each other’s houses. Bishop Yashiro has told us what they are doing : 
they are “‘ challenging an empire.’”’ They themselves are chary about 
using that kind of language. It sounds too heroic and dramatic. 
They look at each other, so ordinary and so homespun, and “ heroes ” 
does not seem the right word somehow; and they try periodically 
to discover how much they have actually achieved, and certainly it 
does not seem particularly dramatic. No one hears very much about 
them for they shrink from publicity and dislike fuss, and indeed there 
is but little news value in what they do. What they are matters so 
much more and is in the end so much more effective. Nevertheless 
Bishop Yashiro is exactly and soberly right : they are in fact challeng- 
ing the most immensely potent empire in this world to-day, the empire 
of the secular view of life. 

So what do they do and how do they work out this kind of disciple- 
ship? There they are—half a dozen housewives with young children, 
or nurses in a hospital, or young men in the army, or workers in a 
factory, or members of a particular congregation, or students in a 
college. They believe first that God uses all who offer themselves to 
Him, but they believe also that He uses them in His own way, not 
necessarily in the way they would choose if left to themselves. So 
it becomes their business to discover what His will for them is, and 
because it is unlikely that He will disclose His purpose for them until 
He sees they are ready and fit to do it, their first purpose is to become 
teachable and usable. This they do by learning to pray together, 
and gradually to overcome the natural embarrassment about it, by 
studying together, by waiting upon God together, and from time to 
time by simply enjoying themselves together. The reiterated word 
together contains the heart of the matter. They are struggling 
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to put away the inherited and deep heresy that religion is a private 
affair between oneself and God, and to grow into the biblical con- 
ception that the inspiration of God comes first upon communities 
and secondly upon individuals in and through their membership of 
dedicated communities. They are in process of becoming a tiny 
community, and success or failure in this governs everything else 
whatsoever. 

To that end they frame for themselves and are obedient to a Rule 
of their common life. They must be disciplined, even if it is only the 
discipline of making attendance at the meetings a primary obligation ; 
and in practice nothing binds people closer together than obedience 
to discipline which they have fastened upon themselves by their own 
free choice. But no collection of people are genuinely a community 
until they are equal, and this equality is promoted and safeguarded 
by the requirement that every decision they make must be made as 
a consequence of prayer and free discussion and be unanimous. Any- 
thing that cannot be decided unanimously has no binding force. Thus 
the pace of the group is always the pace of the slowest among them ; 
and that surely is what real democracy means. This requirement 
looks at first sight as though it must often lead to chaos, obstinacy 
and deadlock, but in practice it never does. Then they must always 
be searching for ways of making their impact as a Christian com- 
munity on the world outside, while at the same time refraining them- 
selves from action until they can say, as the first apostles did, “ It 
seems good to us and the Holy Ghost.’’ A community which is inward 
looking does not remain a community for long. You need three 
virtues to challenge empires in this way, and the first, the second and 
the third of them is Patience. 

This sort of thing is being regularly done by thousands of people 
of every kind, and though there is much, very much, still to be learned 
about it, there is by now a considerable fund of experience to build 
on. There is one universal fact in this body of experience. It is that 
any group of people whatsoever which tries to work along these 
principles finds a degree of fellowship higher than anything they had 
ever known before, and more warmly satisfying than they had 
supposed possible. This fellowship is the sense of belonging to each 
other, the knowledge that the total resources of the company are 
instantly put at the disposal of any member needing them, the absolute 
trust that one has in another, the joy of knowing that you can say 
anything, anything whatsoever, and know it will be rightly received, 
and that if anything goes wrong all the others will at once stand behind 
you and run to your rescue. The joy of one becomes the joy of all 
and the hurt of one becomes the hurt of all. This degree of comrade- 
ship is so invariable that I am convinced that it must be very near 
the heart of the whole matter; by which I mean that it must be 
largely through the power of comradeship in itself, and quite apart 
from anything that may be done with it, that the empire of secularity 
is effectively challenged. 

All this is a very rough and most incomplete outline of what is 
going on under the surface of Church life in many lands. It remains 
only to indicate something of the variety and yet the ordinariness of 
the people who are trying to learn to tune this instrument. Last summer 
I was at a week’s conference of representatives of one linked federation 
of just such Christian groups as these. There were seventy of us, 


young and old, rich and poor, one with another. We had a university 
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professor and two or three undergraduates, quite a number of teachers 
and housewives, a distinguished metallurgist and a couple of workers 
in a mass-production shirt factory, three or four clerks and a social 
worker, an organist and a theological student, a shop assistant and 
several clergy. We came from places as far apart as Edinburgh and 
the Isle of Wight, and from Ipswich across to Devonport. What 
could be more varied or more ordinary? Yet in the power of their 
“togetherness” in Christ they were very far indeed from being 
ordinary. Few, if any, of them looked one bit heroic, and not even 
particularly holy ; and yet together they were both of those things. 
Such are the people who in their weekly or fortnightly meetings in 
private houses are veritably and indeed challenging an empire. 

The beauty of all this movement of cellular expansion is its utter 
simplicity (which is not the same as saying it is easy: it is not easy— 
far from it), its flexibility, the bare minimum of organisation it needs 
and therefore its great financial economy. Its power is potential. 
At no stage in its growth will it ever be possible to say exactly what 
it has achieved. There is no news value in it; it is too hidden, too 
undramatic, too matter-of-fact for that. But it happens, and in the 
mere happening of it, it challenges an empire. It looks like a baby 
in arms challenging at least a hundred Goliaths. But then the 
challenge of the first Christians to the Roman Empire looked like 
that, and so to-day does the little handful of half a dozen Communist 
enthusiasts who presume to challenge the whole tradition of Western 
civilisation. Yet these are making history; and so, in a better and 
stronger way because they have a definite and a worthy theology 
behind them, are all the little cells of Christians who this very evening 
will be meeting to say their prayers together, and to become ever 
more closely members one of another, and to struggle together to 
know what God would have them do. 

The Close, Winchester. RoGEeR LiLoyp. 


IMPLEMENTING HUMAN RIGHTS. 


HE place of individual man in society must be defined anew 
by each succeeding generation. What gives this perpetual 
task its extreme urgency to-day and has turned it indeed into 
the supreme challenge of our time is the fact, or rathér the two facts 
that education (and consequently self-expression) has never been 
within the reach of so many, while, on the other hand, organised State 
power has never been more highly concentrated. Where do we halt ? 
The United Nations decided on a general stock-taking, not so much of 
achievements, but of agreed aims. The result was its Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, adopted in December, 1948. The 
work of very many months—and the off-shoot of centuries of human 
thought—it clearly sets out what basic rights man must enjoy, in 
whatever society he live, if he is fully to develop his personality. 
Its thirty articles make stirring reading, not on account of high- 
sounding phrases—not a few cover too much ground to catch popular 
imagination—but owing to the way in which they combine traditional 
liberties with twentieth-century discoveries in the moral, political 
and economic sphere. Few more positive declarations have come 
out of the turmoil of the last two world wars. 
Having proclaimed these human rights—inalienable each one of 
them if human beings are to enjoy the dignity and full stature of man 
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—we cannot halt and turn away, however satisfactory the formulation 
of man’s rights. Instead, having set up a signpost of this size, we 
must travel the road towards the realisation of these aims. We must 
implement them. How can it be done? By making use not of one 
but of all the means at our disposal. These include both national and 
international instruments. Nationally, we can follow Goethe’s good 
advice—es kehre jeder vor seiner Tuer/ und rein ist jedes Stadtquartier. 
Each one of us, applying these thirty articles, and making our elected 
Government implement them, can widen their field of application 
overnight. This is particularly important since so many of these 
human rights are not susceptible to legal and constitutional enforce- 
ment, but must rest on social sanctions and the things and attitudes 
accepted by society at large. 

Take Article One, which speaks of human beings, born free and 
equal in dignity and rights, endowed with reason and conscience, all 
acting “towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood.” No law 
anywhere can make this come true. Indeed, the influence of the 
State as such is rather small—the burden is squarely placed on to the 
shoulders of the individual citizen and his voluntary associations.* 
Hardly any of the thirty articles of the Declaration require new 
legislation in Great Britain or the United States or, indeed, in the 
Soviet Union: yet many require a change of heart in many millions— 
and the mighty few—if they are to be implemented in day-to-day life. 
Does not Article Two speak of discrimination on account of race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth “or other status’? Each reader has 
met with some such discrimination even if he should be able to claim 
that he himself has never practised it. Racial and class hatred, not 
to speak of discrimination, are still with us; so are colour bars and 
political intolerance. They cannot be wiped out by the law, however 
majestic in conception and fair in administration. 

It is this fact which, presumably, has caused some critics—amongst 
whom there was as eminent a man as Professor Brierly—to regret 
the very attempt to formulate this Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. We might understand the lawyer’s reaction without sharing 
it. How, indeed, could we ever hope to secure human dignity if we 
-do not even know what is required of us for its fulfilment ? How 
can we set out on any road, unless we are utter cynics or dreamers 
who do not care anyway, without having made certain where we want 
to get to and how to get there? The fact that the law can give us 
but little assistance (and Britain would merely need a rule providing 
for equal pay for equal work to be in accord with article 23 (2), and 
thus with the whole Declaration) merely confirms that it is up to the 
individual to implement these Thirty Articles. 

Internationally the same applies. In one sense, action here appears 
even easier—after all, international relations are still to a large degree 
outside the scope of codified law, in fact, regrettably so, beyond 
enforcement rules as long as the United Nations remains without an 
effective Security Council and its armed force. Hence we might 
find it all the easier to turn towards “ moral force ” and the acceptance 
of rules by international society rather than to legal expressions of 
how to act as the neighbour’s brother. This does not mean that the 
Declaration cannot be followed up by a formal international Con- 
vention. Indeed it should. Such a Convention, giving legal expression 

* Cf. the author’s forthcoming booklet on Co-operation and Human Rights. 
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to the desire of elected Governments to see these human rights 
implemented, could be quite short—indeed, as simple as was the 
Kellogg Pact of Paris outlawing war. ; 

This comparison, chosen intentionally, contains a lesson of some 
importance. If Briand’s and Kellogg’s work did not prevent war, 
it yet made war a crime in the legal sense of that word ; its breach, 
and the perpetration of that crime, thus figured prominently in the 
Nuremberg Trial against Goering, Ribbentrop, etc. A Convention 
on Human Rights, while not automatically securing these rights to 
all mankind, would provide a most useful framework. It would 
induce Governments to bring their respective law systems into accord 
with the Declaration, and it would thus materially help to promote 
the unification of this One World of ours. But this is not enough. 
Did not even wholehearted supporters of the late League complain 
that the Kellogg Pact “lacked teeth” and was sadly incomplete 
since it made no provisions in case it was sinned against ? The political 
consequences of this fact appear to have been learned after 1945. 
Why, then, should we not be able to apply the same lesson to the 
field of Human Rights ? 

Some workers in this field have suggested that a kind of Human 
Rights Court should be set up to whom breaches or grievances could 
be referred for consideration and action. But do we not suffer from 
an over-abundance of specialised agencies? Just as the United 
Nations was able, through an ordinary sub-commission, to work out 
the Declaration, it could continue to supervise the application of a 
Convention. Indeed, it could gain strength from such work and move 
right into the centre of interests: in dealing with individual human 
rights, even on the floor of its General Assembly, the United Nations 
would become the personal concern of man everywhere to a much 
larger degree than this is true to-day. Its work would naturally fall 
into two parts—a legal and a sociological one. The legal work would 
be simple. It would consist in a continual comparison of actual 
legislation in all member States with the requirements of the Thirty 
Articles. For this purpose Governments would have to register not 
merely, as at present, international treaties but home legislation as 
well, and make such information available under the thirty headings 
of the articles of the Human Rights Declaration. This, in turn, 
would require each Government to scrutinise its legislative work from 
this very angle, a blessing in itself, since it would influence its attitude 
eventually. 

The other side of the Commission supervising the implementation 
of Human Rights is more far-reaching even than the law, vaguer 
therefore, and both more important still and by far the most difficult 
to perform: it deals with the attitude of communities towards these 
rights. Would different nations be ready to admit trained sociologists 
who could faithfully report to the Commission? Perhaps bilateral 
agreements could be tried out first—say a group of such men, drawn 
from different States, to tour both Britain and America ; next countries 
against whose attitude there exists already a body of complaints. 
Recommendations from the Commission might then go to the General 
Assembly for discussion. Details, while important, could easily be 
worked out within the existing machinery. 

Critics would presumably counter such suggestions in two ways: 
first by saying that such enquiries and the official receipt of complaints 
by aggrieved parties (which are individuals or groups, not States) 
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_ must add fuel to the fire of international crisis. To which the retort 
- Inust be that such fuel—if it were fuel—can do less harm if allowed to 
burn out under international guidance and in full view of public 
opinion the whole world over than if it is compressed, held under, 
and forcibly put down. The latter course, the one of force, by stulti- 
fying human development, is not only a sin against man as man, 
but the beginning of all wars which are bred in areas of violent sup- 
pression and easily break out whenever man feels that existing con- 
ditions are becoming unbearable. The second criticism of any scheme 
aiming at the implementation of human rights is to be found in the 
statement that it interferes with the internal affairs of States, and 
thus with their sovereignty. Indeed, all international action, by 
definition, reduces the field preserved heretofore to any single State. 
Such widening of international influence, in making inroads into 
sovereign exclusiveness, is good in itself as peace-promoting and 
yet another expression of the truth that the world has become too 
small a place for any one State to live for itself and by itself. By 
securely implementing human rights peace may well be within our reach. 
FeW PICK, 
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LMOST a century has elapsed since Lord Ashburton, the 
AX Dice-Presient of the Society of Arts, said in an address on 
the purpose of education: “Let us remember what we are 
about when we are fitting out men for the struggle of life ; we are not 
fitting up a storehouse for use by a philosopher. Man goes forth into 
the world as a soldier into a campaign. His wants are boundless, his 
means of carriage are small. Can any service be greater than that of 
planning out and assorting his pack of knowledge, rejecting all that 
shall cumber his movements, selecting all that may afford materials 
for the work he has to do ?’”’ Reorganisation of contents of education 
is a problem in the forefront of contemporary interest. The growth 
in knowledge and the demand for knowledge have made the problem 
of selection of contents even more difficult than in the days of Lord 
Ashburton. It is gratifying to observe the practical efforts made to 
meet the demands. There are schools of unprecedented variety and 
plasticity of type; there are the youth clubs, with considerable 
credit due to them as a social agency, and with great potentialities 
for future development ; there are associations, such as the Association 
for Education in Citizenship and the Council for Education in World 
Citizenship, which make it their special task to reorganise facts usually 
known under the headings of history, geography, natural history, 
and so on, and to present them as causes and functions of the vital 
issue citizenship. 
The trend in schools is to adjust curricula to the reality outside 
the school. Broadcasts, films and a variety of visual aids are harnessed 
to the task of fitting the growing child to his future adult responsi- 
bilities. Periods of camping in the country, visits to factories and 
other institutions introduce the child to the actuality of life. Schemes 
for the international exchange of schoolchildren aim at arousing their 
- awareness of life beyond the frontiers of their own country. There 
is one other potent educative agency which, in the writer’s view, has 
not yet been fully mobilised as an aid for children growing up In a 
perplexing world: the museum. 
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As centres of research, museums have for centuries contributed 
to the advancement of knowledge. Since the end of the eighteenth 
century museums have been public institutions for the general public. 
More recently, museum services for children have been receiving a 
certain amount of attention. How many, however, could be accredited 
with a definiteness of purpose in the sense of Lord Ashburton’s address ? 
To what extent do they contribute to the fitting out of men for the 
decisive battles of life by assorting carefully their pack of knowledge ? 
In the United States, and in their wake in some other countries over- 
seas, children’s museums and services for children in museums for 
adults have become accepted educative centres. They are partly 
co-ordinated with school instruction and partly provide facilities for 
leisure time activities. On the whole, Europe was slow in adapting 
museum resources for the benefit of children. Some of the best efforts 
were made in this country. In the early ’seventies of the nineteenth 
century, Mr. T. C. Horsfall wished to bring relief to the drabness of 
an industrial suburb by founding a museum, devoted mainly to art, 
in Ancoats, near Manchester. He was a friend of William Morris and 
John Ruskin. Rossetti and Burne Jones were among the donors of 
the museum. Other enthusiasts gave their time and acted as guides 
to the people of the vicinity who visited the museum on Saturdays 
and Sundays. In their disappointment at the ignorance which 
deprived many poor people of the chance of understanding and 
enjoying what was offered to them, the committee of the Horsfall 
Museum sought to attract children. Their success in obtaining the 
co-operation of the education authorities was remarkable if viewed 
against the general background of education in those days. Pupils 
of elementary schools were permitted to visit the museum in their 
schooltime. A period of particular activity began with the curator- 
ship of Miss Hindshaw, about 1914, when children from twelve 
onwards not only frequented the museum in growing numbers, but 
had a voice in its policy. Some school buildings in Manchester had 
been requisitioned as war-time hospitals and the museums became 
substitute classrooms for dispossessed scholars and their teachers. 
Indeed, the fascination exerted by museum exhibits on schoolchildren 
showed itself in the eagerness of the young people to visit the museums 
in their leisure time. In the Horsfall Museum special attractions were 
offered : a new nature room with miniature gardens and an aviary, 
a local history room, architectural models and, last but not least, 
opportunity for active co-operation. Once a month a Children’s 
Parliament was held, with two members from each school attending 
the museum. They discussed any matter of interest to them and, of 
course, matters concerning the museum. On their suggestion tem- 
porary exhibitions were arranged and they helped to organise them. 
They were the actors, producers, stage designers, costumiers, and 
sometimes the playwrights, of the plays they acted in the old concert 
room which was converted into a theatre room. The repertory ranged 
from Shakespeare to scout stories and detective plays, and the theatrical 
wardrobe was made of short lengths of cotton provided by sympathetic 
local manufacturers and of other donations. Tough boys who normally 
tended to create difficulties would show constructive gifts when their 
faces were blacked as nigger minstrels and they were arrayed in cos- 
tumes. A feature of the dramatic work at the Horsfall Museum, and 
one which may be of special interest to those engaged now on Further 
Education, consisted in lectures on history and literature for young 
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people of after-school age. The lectures were given in preparation of 
plays acted by the young people. Thus an intellectual approach was 
linked with an emotional one. 

In 1895 the Educational Museum at Haslemere was founded. Its 
owner and creator was Sir Jonathan Hutchinson, the famous doctor, 
who advocated “‘the formation in all towns and large villages of 
collections of objects suited to facilitate the acquisition of general 
knowledge . . . as wide as human knowledge so far as the attainment 
of that knowledge could be helped by the collection of objects in one 
room.’* The characteristic feature of the Haslemere Museum is 
its way of presenting history as a chapter of biology. This principle 
was behind the lectures held by Sir Jonathan in sets of four talks. 
One such set was: (1) Early geological time. (2) The elephant’s 
skull. (3) The first century A.p. (4) The life history of Milton. To 
this day the museum has retained its vitality and has in fact further 
developed under Sir Jonathan’s assistant and successor, Mr. E. W. 
Swanton. It is a rewarding experience to watch children manipulating 
the lights of the aquaria so that they may observe every detail 
accurately, to see them before the table on which plants of the season 
are exhibited which were collected with the aid of children, to hear of 
their “museum examinations” with the distinction of museum 
membership awarded to those who identified a certain number of 
exhibits and successfully answered a questionnaire. 

In The Story of a Great Schoolmaster, H. G. Wells has given an 
account of another fascinating museum for children which unfortunately 
never matured beyond the plans for it and the shell of a building. 
A pupil of Oundle School had been killed in the first world war, and 
his father, Sir Alfred Yarrow, the shipbuilder, wished his son to be 
commemorated in a museum of industrial history. In conversations 
between Sir Alfred Yarrow and Mr. Sanderson, the headmaster of 
Oundle, the plan grew from an industrial museum, which was to be 
“a symbol and an incitement to effort for the reorganised industrial 
state’ to a “‘ House of Vision.’”’ A place of retreat was considered 
where the boys would sit in silence, meditate and seek new resolve. 
Finally, Sanderson decided that there should be exhibits, charts and 
diagrams illustrating man’s progress, his social and imaginative 
growth, and the unity of human society. Owing to Sanderson’s 
sudden and premature death, in 1922, the scheme was not realised. 

During the inter-war period museum services for children in this 
country grew in numbers and increasingly developed characteristics 
differing from museum services for adults. It is beyond the scope of 
this article to survey all services for children ; it may suffice to mention 
some museums which have been specially active: the Geffrye Museum 
in London, E.2, the museums in Leicester, Norwich, Reading and 
York, the School Museum Service in Derby and the Education Depart- 
ment of the Art Gallery and Museums in Glasgow. In all these it is 
being appreciated that a museum keeper or curator is not always 
qualified to act as the interpreter of museum material to children, 
and that an education officer on the museum staff has a special function 
to fulfil. Further it is being recognised that school children, and 
especially those of the less bookish type, need opportunity for activity 
to become fully alert and responsive. Lectures alone tend to leave 
these children uninterested, but their co-operation can be obtained 
if they are allowed to handle things, to do and to make things, to draw, 

* The Haslemere Educational Museum. By Swanton, E. W. Haslemere. 1946. 
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model, weave, experiment on technical devices, or participate in 
“museum games ” in the form of treasure hunts or otherwise. 

The writer has had some opportunity to observe listless and verbally 
not very articulate children, aged twelve to thirteen, growing con- 
centrated and gaining in capacity to express themselves when given 
opportunity for constructive activities connected with the preparation 
of exhibitions. In one case the subject was chosen to meet the 
traditional interest of the district which was engaged in the manu- 
facture of textiles and clothes. A variety of textiles, of different- 
periods and localities, was obtained from museums and weavers, 
together with samples of raw materials and tools used in the industry. 
The result was an exhibition selected, labelled and set up by the 
children, and a play entitled What Wool Meant in the Development of 
our Country, which was written with the aid of the children and acted 
by them. 

As a rule, museums are classified according to the subject matter 
illustrated by the specimens. There are museums of art, science 
and so on. The academic division by subject-matter is often a draw- 
back where children are concerned, especially those of the less academic 
type. Some museums working for children make efforts to adjust 
their contents to the needs of children, their school curricula and 
their interests. The Derbyshire School Museum Service offers models 
both of historical settings (Roman villa, Egyptian interior, etc.) and 
of aspects of modern citizenship, for example of the distribution of 
income by a local authority. The Education Department of the Art 
Gallery and Museums in Glasgow is in charge of a {10,000 scheme of 
education in citizenship with the aid of visual material. The founda- 
tion, in 1946, of the International Council of Museums (ICOM) may 
facilitate the utilisation of museum resources as media strengthening 
the awareness of people of the oneness of humanity. No linguistic 
difficulties hamper the understanding of the objects stored in museums, 
which in their sum total illustrate the story of human life, the first 
steps of civilisation and the peaks of culture. 

The exchange between different countries of temporary exhibitions 
of art will no doubt forge new links, but there is room, and indeed 
urgent need, for intensified efforts. Why not organise museums for 
children which would merit the name of Centres for Pioneers of Peace ? 
The materials are available, and all that is needed is careful planning 
and limited funds. The themes round the central idea of human inter- 
dependence are innumerable, both with respect to the historical growth 
of culture and to contemporary life. Are there many inventions that 
were not furthered by contributions of men from different lands ? 
Is there any locality in civilised areas that would be self-contained ? 
Is there any single day when any of us would not benefit from the 
ingenuity, the labour and the materials supplied by people far away 
from us? Museum services for children need not necessarily be 
housed in grand buildings. One room, or a few rooms suffice. Club- 
rooms and workshops can meet the purpose, if necessary. There 
should, however, be ample provision for the active participation of 
the young people in organising and maintaining the Centre. They 
could make models and charts, and use exhibits for discussion groups 
and in connection with play-acting. There are probably various 
ways of obtaining the required materials. Some museums may be in 
a position to loan duplicate specimens, learned societies and industrial 
firms may show sympathy, as well as private collectors. 
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One plea might be added. There should be room for art and the 
humanities next to science. It is imperative that people should have 
a basic conception of the distribution of raw materials, of the inter- 
national exchange of foodstuffs and machinery. They should be 
able to form an idea of the work, the professional competence, and the 
ingeniousness of scientists, but they should also get an opportunity 
for an emotional experience of human beings beyond their immediate 


/ environment. There probably paintings and sculpture can best 
| convey messages. “Though I understand all mysteries and all 


knowledge, but have not love, I am nothing,” wrote St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. 


ALMA S. WITTLIN. 
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IOGRAPHY, if it is anything more than a collection of facts 
made to order, reflects the author in the glass over the portrait. 
The choice of a model arises out of some deep inner relation 
between himself and his subject, such love it may be as Forster felt 
for Dickens, or Boswell’s satisfaction tinged with envy at vicariously 
fulfilled ambition, or the more subtle affinity between gifted spirits 
which inspired Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté. In exceptional 
cases only are the roles reversed, so that the character portrayed 


~ becomes the shadowy reflection on the glass and the biographer’s own life- 
- size portrait takes the place of his subject within the frame. That is 


exactly what has happened in the case of the Memoirs of Colonel 
Hutchinson by his wife; it is true that she has left a fragmentary 
autobiography as well, but the book was written as a pious duty in order 
to preserve her husband’s memory for his children, and she has produced 
an admirable if slightly formal and idealised account of a cultivated 
Puritan gentleman who died in prison after the Restoration. She had the 
gift of narrative and she loved her husband fondly, but it is Lucy far 
more than John whom her pen has infused with life. 

Lucy Apsley was born in the Tower of London, where her father, 
Sir Allen Apsley, was Lieutenant-Governor, in the year 1620. “ The 
land was then at peace (it being towards the latter end of the reign of 
King James), if that quietness may be called a peace which was rather 
like the calm and smooth surface of the sea whose dark womb is already 
impregnated with a horrid tempest.” Her mother was Sir Allen’s third 
wife, and there is a discreet hint at previous romance in her life, which 
is not altogether surprising, since she was sixteen and he forty-eight at 
the time of their marriage. Husband and wife were humane and in- 
telligent people; Lucy says that Sir Allen was a father to all his 
prisoners, and that her mother also comforted and helped them in 
every possible way. As an example, Sir Walter Raleigh liked to make 
chemical experiments during his captivity and Lady Apsley paid the 


cost, in order both to please him and to acquire some medical skill 


herself. It is clear that they were extremely proud of their clever little 
daughter: “...my father and mother fancying me then beautiful, and 
more than ordinarily apprehensive, applied all their cares, and spared 
no cost to improve me in my education, which procured me the admira- 
tion of those that flattered my parents. By the time I was four years old 
I read English perfectly, and having a great memory, I was carried to 
sermons; and while I was very young could remember and repeat 
them exactly, and being caressed, the love of praise tickled me, and made 
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me attend more heedfully.” At the age of seven she was learning 
languages, music and dancing (‘I profited very little in them 5 i 
and of course needlework (‘‘ And for my needle I absolutely hated it ”’) ; 
and like every other imaginative child she was for ever poring over some 
book. Her father was pleased by her progress in Latin, her mother 
perhaps not quite so happy at her lack of interest in the usual feminine 
accomplishments. She was precocious but not therefore by any means a 
model little girl ; when told to play with other children on a visit to her 
home she broke their dolls and generally made herself objectionable. 
She preferred the company of grown-up people and liked to repeat their 
sayings as her own—a kind of mimicry which is by no means uncommon. 
As she grew older she developed a priggish habit of moralising the ser- 
vants ; but this did not prevent her from taking a very normal interest 
in their amorous affairs, or from reading all the love poetry on which she 
could lay her hands, and by the time she was seventeen she was fully 
ready for a romance of her own. 

It happened that in 1637 one of the recurrent epidemics of plague 
drove many people out of London, among them a handsome and gallant 
young man who was supposed to be studying law, but who seems to have 
devoted a great deal of time to tennis and fencing, dancing and music. 
His music master, Mr. Coleman, who lived in Richmond, offered him | 
accommodation in his house, and as the Prince’s Court was in Richmond, 
and there was likely to be no lack of recreation, John Hutchinson decided 
to go; “and that day telling a gentleman of the house whither he was 
going, the gentleman bid him take heed of the place, for it was so fatal 
for love, that never any young disengaged person went thither who 
returned free.” The warning, far from deterring, merely amused the 
young man. To Richmond he went, and there enjoyed abundant 
social life and much good music, for the King’s musicians frequently 
met at Mr. Coleman’s house in order to practise new melodies for the 
Court. A little girl who played the lute happened to be staying there as 
well, during the absence in the country of her mother Lady Apsley, 
with her elder sister Lucy ; sometimes this child went over to her own 
house, and John Hutchinson accompanied her ; on one such occasion he 
found some Latin books on a shelf in a closet, which she said belonged to 
her sister. John’s curiosity was aroused so that he began to make en- 
quiries about the young woman, and everything he heard increased his 
interest. It appeared that she was studious and reserved, that she 
wrote poetry, and that some of the gentlemen in his circle were inspired 
by passion for her. He was determined to make her acquaintance and 
was delighted when at last news came of her impending return to Rich- 
mond with her mother. A footboy was sent on ahead with a message to 
the little sister that Lucy had been married while she was away. This 
news was brought while the company was at dinner, and “ Mr. 
Hutchinson immediately turned pale as ashes, and felt a fainting to 
seize his spirits in that extraordinary manner that, finding himself 
ready to sink at table, he was fain to pretend something had offended 
his stomach, and to retire from the table into the garden.”” We must 
remember that this account of his extreme agitation was written by 
Lucy herself many years later, and may not have been strictly accurate, 
however much she might have liked to believe it herself ; and no doubt 
he really was disappointed to learn that this paragon of womanhood was 
lost to him before he had even seen her. In the end the message turned 
out to have been a hoax, and the longed-for meeting took place at last. 

“She was not ugly in a careless riding-habit. She had a melancholy 
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negligence both of herself and others, as if she neither affected to please 
| others, nor took notice of anything before her; yet in spite of all 
| her indifference, she was surprised with some unusual liking in her soul 
| when she saw this gentleman.” Soon they were meeting frequently, 
| though never alone, and there “‘ never was a passion more ardent and 
) less idolatrous”” than their love. Its course did not run altogether 
| smoothly: she was disparaged by spiteful tongues, his father had 
| already begun to arrange another match for him, and finally, on the very 
| day when the two families had decided to discuss the possibility of their 
} marriage, she was stricken with smallpox. However, in the end every 
| obstacle was overcome, and in July 1638 they were married in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Holborn; some months later she miscarried of 
_ twins, but in the autumn of the following year she was again “‘ brought 
| to bed of two sons,” Thomas and Edward. 
Meanwhile John Hutchinson was being drawn into politics, eventually 
' to become a Member of Parliament, and he and his wife went to the 
North. Troops of cavaliers searched Puritan houses, and he had to go 
| into hiding. On one such occasion he was only saved by her presence 
_ of mind in pretending to one of Prince Rupert’s officers that her brother 
was her husband. Eventually Colonel Hutchinson was appointed 
Governor of Nottingham Castle ; four hundred townsmen took advan- 
tage of his offer to shelter there, after having first evacuated their families 
to the surrounding villages ; and the assault began. When it was all 
over Lucy attended to the wounded; there was no surgeon, but 
“ she having some excellent balsams and plasters in her closet, with the 
assistance of a gentleman that had some skill, dressed all their wounds 
. . with such good success, that they were all well cured in convenient 
time.’ Before this she had watched Royalist prisoners in the castle 
yard being insulted and beaten by a Commonwealth officer, Captain 
Palmer. She now insisted that the wounded among them should 
be brought to her, and “ bound up and dressed their wounds also ; 
which while she was doing, Captain Palmer came in and told her his 
soul abhorred to see this favour to the enemies of God: she replied, 
she had done nothing but what she thought was her duty, in humanity 
to them, as fellow-creatures, not as enemies.” 

The Civil War came to an end, the King was restored to the throne, 
and men like Colonel Hutchinson were in danger of their lives. In the 
autumn of 1663 he was arrested and imprisoned, first in the Tower, 
and later in Sandown Castle on the coast near Dover, where he was kept 
confined in a damp, unwholesome chamber ;_ but he had the comfort of 
his wife’s presence, for she took lodgings in Deal with her son and 
daughter, “ from whence they walked every day on foot to dinner and 
back again at night, with horrible toil and inconvenience.” He died in 
prison in 1664, and though the exact date of her own death is not known 
she is believed to have survived him by more than ten years. She was 
lonely and in financial difficulties, but no doubt she struggled on with 
all her usual courage, and one may imagine that she found some consola- 
tion in the writing of her husband’s Memoirs, for Lucy Hutchinson was 
born to be an author, and in a later age might well have become a 
famous novelist. Pr 

Her character sketches are remarkable; they are vivid and un- 
influenced by any political partisanship. When she so desires she can 
be mordant and merciless ; she it was who made the famous comment 
on the Cromwell ladies that their exalted position ‘‘ suited no better 
with any of them than scarlet upon the ape.” Chadwick, a half-hearted 
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Roundhead, who had risen from a boyhood of scraping trenchers to the 
position of deputy Recorder of Nottingham, was “a libidinous goat.” 
And there is a delightful story about Major-General Harrison in connec- 
tion with a public audience to be given to the Ambassador of the King of 
Spain. The day before this audience was to take place, Harrison joined 
a group of gentlemen, among them Colonel Hutchinson, who was dressed 
in his usual rich but grave fashion, warned them all against worldly 
display and advised them not to appear in gorgeous apparel unsuitable 
to saints. “‘ The Colonel, although he was not convinced of any mis- 
becoming bravery in the suit he wore that day, which was but of 
sad-coloured cloth trimmed with gold, and silver points and buttons ; 
yet because he would not appear offensive in the eyes of religious persons, 
the next day he wore a plain black suit, and so did all the other gentle- 
men; but Harrison came that day in a scarlet coat and cloak, both 
laden with gold and silver lace, and the coat so covered with clinquant 
(foil), that one scarcely could discern the ground, and in this glittering 
habit he set himself just under the speaker’s chair ; which made the 
other gentlemen think that his godly speeches, the day before, were 
but made that he alone might appear in the eyes of strangers.” 

The political sections of the book are occasionally involved and long 
drawn out, but there are times when Lucy Hutchinson can rise to 
heights of literary style : “‘ Before the flame of the war broke out in the 
top of the chimneys, the smoke ascended in every county.” Or again, 
in parts of the long noble passage on England: “ Nor is it only valour 
and generosity that renown this nation; in arts we have advanced 
equal to our neighbours, and in those that are most excellent exceeded 
them. The world hath not yielded men more famous in navigation, 
nor ships better built or furnished. Agriculture is as ingeniously 
practised ; ... in all ages it hath yielded men as famous in all kinds 
of learning as Greece or Italy can boast of. And to complete the crown 
of all their glory, reflected from the lustre of their ingenuity, valour, 
wit, learning, justice, wealth, and bounty, their piety and devotion to 
God, and his worship, hath made them one of the most truly noble nations 
in the Christian world. God having as it were enclosed a people here, 
out of the waste common of the world, to serve him with a pure and 
undefiled worship.’’ The Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson should not be 
allowed to fall into neglect, for the sake of the book’s literary and histor- 
ical value, but above all because of the living portrait which, perhaps 
unconsciously, it has preserved of the best type of humane, cultivated 
and Liberal-minded English gentlewoman. 


D. A. HoBMAN. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FINANCIAL DISORDER. 


HE agreement reached in Paris in the early hours of July ist 
was generally welcomed, albeit half-heartedly, as at any rate 
an agreement reached internationally at a time when disagree- 
ment by contrast is the fashion. The achievement had no greater an 
effect than to postpone the issue that has arisen in the commercial and 
financial relations of the States that are receiving Marshall aid and for 
the moment eased the pressure upon Britain’s dwindling reserves of 
dollars and gold. The problem itself remains unsolved and will no 
doubt involve recurrent crises. It is not of any lasting importance 
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that the compromise reached on July Ist restricts to 25 per cent. the 
extent to which intra-European bilateral credits are transferable to 
third parties. That arrangement is a mere palliative designed to gain 
time. If the essential problem involved is to be understood one must 
resist the danger of being bogged down in the technicalities of its 
present phase and lift one’s mind above the bog. During the course of 
capitalist development resulting from the industrial revolution we 
have experienced several interesting crises of an international scope— 
all financial crises are necessarily international—which contribute 
their part to the evidence upon which the point in issue may be under- 
stood : the Baring crisis of the nineties, arising from the untrammelled 
freedom of private enterprise ; the crises of the present century, all 
dominated by the growing preponderance of governmental power, 
namely the disorders produced by the two wars themselves, the minor 
disturbances of 1920-21, the major disaster of 1929-34. Those successive 
failures in the harmony of what ought to be a mutual service between 
the nations of the earth show a gradual expansion in scope and 
destructiveness. 

In kind the underlying cause of the financial and commercial calami- 
ties is precisely the same as that of the physical political wars. It is 
impossible to misrepresent the matter by over-simplification because 
in essence nothing could be simpler. A world is filled (by its Maker) 
with amenities and products sufficient to the maximum needs of the 
human race, but the gifts are scattered and it needs co-operation and 
unselfishness if they are to be made accessible to all. That is the 
problem in all its naked simplicity. Equally simple in its naked shame 
is the story of human failure to achieve or even to recognise the nature 
of so clear a community of interest. Wars in the political, ‘“‘ blizzards ”’ 
in the financial and economic, sphere have told the dismal story. So 
far in the history of civilisation, if the true epitaph is to be written, 
greed and selfishness have destroyed for everybody the gifts which 
God intended for everyone, the intention being conditional upon human 
co-operation in unselfishness and mutual love. The recent history of the 
Paris financial talks is to be understood in that context. 


THE DOLLAR GAP. 


There is something fascinating, horrible though it be, about the 
crescendo of disorder that in our time is moving to its climax. The 
international financial implication of the disorder is neither more 
serious nor more baffling than the others. To such as may not need in 
the ordinary course of their lives to take any great interest in inter- 
national finance, the technical terms that recur in the controversy that 
has arisen among the participants in the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation are no doubt confusing and do not convey 
much clear meaning. But it is not necessary to learn the jargon in 
order to appreciate the substance of what is taking place. So long as 
the world is divided into separate self-centred national entities using 
separate currencies these financial problems are inevitable, for the 
obvious and simple reason that nations are essentially interdependent, 
and that the only practical method so far available of interchange 
between one country’s amenities and products and those of another is 
that of an exchange based on relative values in terms of money, the 
“swap” being effected on that basis. In other words nations, like 
individuals, buy things from each other in cash. But an Englishman 
cannot buy things from the United States by presenting English 
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money (which has no buying power in the United States) and must 
therefore first change his sterling into dollars. This in practice can be 
done only by the Englishman’s selling something in the United States 
which therefore is paid for in dollars. What happens is that records are 
kept on both sides and it is only the difference in the two accounts 
that has to be transferred, the rest cancelling each other out and 
therefore not involving any positive transaction in foreign exchange. 
One country, for instance, has a trade balance with another country, 
that is, sells more to that country than she buys from her: and the 
balance has to be paid—and paid in “cash.” There’s the rub, or one 
of them. There is no other way in the wide world of paying debts than 
by “‘ cash,”’ which has to be earned by the selling of goods or services. 
But “cash” in itself may be both meaningless and valueless. There- 
fore currencies have to be based upon gold—which is a thing having an 
intrinsic value of its own and therefore realisable in any country and in 
any currency—and in a last logical resort one country has to pay its 
debt to another country by the physical transfer of gold ; of that gold 
reserve which is the substance upon which a paper note of “ promise 
to pay ”’ is based. 

What has all this to do with the recent conferences between the 
United States and the countries who are beneficiaries under the 
European Recovery Programme financed by the United States ? Simply 
this. As the result of two world wars in which (roughly) Britain suf- 
fered most and lost most and the United States suffered least and 
gained most in the material amenities of this world, Britain needs to 
get things from the United States more than the United States needs 
to get things from Britain. Britain therefore needs dollars more than 
the United States needs sterling. There isa“ gap.”’ It can be bridged 
only (on the existing principles and practices) by Britain’s selling more 
and more goods to the United States (which the United States does not 
want) or by Britain’s refraining from buying goods from the United 
States (which Britain does want and must have). On the face of it that 
state of affairs seems hopeless. To meet the case the United States 
decided to help Britain and the other countries of Western Europe, 
who were in like difficulty with Britain in smaller degrees, by advancing 
dollars for a limited period in order to provide time during which 
Europe could recover from the effects of the war and could thus begin 
again the normal business of international commerce. But two main 
snags arise. There are many other snags, but two of main immediate 
importance. First, the European countries are in effect still competing 
among themselves for dollars, while at the same time co-operating 
among themselves in the sense prescribed by O.E.E.C. Second, the 
United States, which is providing the initial dollars as, so to speak, a 
jumping-off ground for the experiment in co-operation, happens to be 
a country of free enterprise, wants to see a system of free enterprise 
develop in Europe and believes that only thus can success be achieved. 
Who pays the piper may not call the tune, but none the less has ideas 
on the subject. The sterling countries are Socialist, in greater or 
smaller degree, so are most of the non-sterling countries of Western 
Europe participating in the scheme. 

Now the sort of difficulty that arises in practice may be explained in 
some such simplified way as follows. For the sake of the hypothesis let 
the fact for the moment be forgotten that Great Britain at present is a 
debtor to little Belgium. In the normal way Britain, trading for instance 
with Belgium, must somehow provide Belgium, or see that Belgium is 
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provided, with sterling where with Belgium can buy British goods. If 
Britain can advance sterling to Belgium for that purpose, and in the 
meantime can be recompensed and safeguarded under E.R.P. with 
dollars (that is in a show-down with gold), then Belgium can buy 
British goods, which is the sole reason why Britain contemplates the 
operation. But suppose Belgium at some point needs American or 
Canadian rather than British goods, why (from the Belgian and also 
ex hypothest from the American point of view) should she not be allowed 
to change the sterling into dollars in order to buy from the United 
States or Canada ? It all keeps the general ball rolling and is “ free ”’— 
and anyhow America provides the dollars in the first place that makes 
it possible for Britain to make the sterling advance. But Britain is not 
“free” in her commercial philosophy. She is planned, up to and 
including the last ounce of bacon or the last drop of milk and honey. 
The Government is the sole commercial agency, for buying and for sell- 
ing. That Government, looking out upon the world with a one-track, 
bilateral mind and moving as it were on a one-cylinder engine, wants 
Belgium to use the sterling credits exclusively for buying British goods. 
And Britain’s need is certainly more desperate than anybody else’s, 
partly because of the one track and the one cylinder aforesaid. She 
cannot afford to lose any more gold (or dollars) which she would in 
fact lose if by losing a potential export market she had to pay gold 
(or dollars) for the corresponding imports she must herself have. 
Hence these various proposals, counter-proposals, revised proposals 
now aimed at reaching compromises, designed to minimise Britain’s 
risk of losing more gold or dollars, that are being or are to be discussed 
at the several O.E.E.C. and British Commonwealth conferences now in 
being or projected as these lines are written. How and to what extent 
can Britain’s risk be limited in the immediate future ? Nothing more 
far-sighted than that is involved. 

The danger is that we all get stuck in the technical squabbles about 
transferability of credits and the convertibility of currencies and in the 
immediate exigencies of the passing (but essentially unchanging) scene. 
Let these things be seen in their context. What in its essence is inter- 
national commerce ? Why should there be any difficulty in swapping 
one country’s products with those of another, when each has what the 
other needs? Why should such an enormity as unpayable debt 
ever arise ? Why should the wit of man, which is capable of almost 
miraculous ingenuity in the cause of war, be incapable of exercising 
common sense in the cause of everyday mutual convenience? How 
comes it that governments, which in our day have usurped almost 
totalitarian control over commerce, as over most fields of human 
activity, are incapable of understanding, or behave as if they did not 
understand, that the exchange of goods and services, in other words 
the exchange of labour, is the only basis of international trade ? In 
theory they recognise that simple truth. In practice they violate it. 
It is as if when thought and action are canalised into governments the 
faculty of individual reason is lost in a morass of impersonal irre- 
sponsibility. 

The financial crises of our time suggest that one must descend to the 
bedrock of crude and self-evident elementals of truth, enlarge upon 
them and emphasise them in order to show the extent to which govern- 
ments depart from them. The “ blizzard,” for instance, that began in 
1929 was almost wholly due to the refusal of governments to recognise 
the elementary truth that political inter-governmental debts are the 
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veriest moonshine of nonsense, that there can be no debts between 
nations except commercial debts, and that commercial debts can be 


paid only by goods or services. If Britain needs goods from the United 


States which the United States can provide, and if the United States 
provides those goods on credit, the only method whereby the debt can 
be paid by Britain is that of British exports to the United States. The 
crudity of such a statement is proved to be necessary by the history, 
for instance, of the British debt to the United States after 1918—which 
in the event had to be repudiated because American tariffs rejected the 
imports which would have been the only way of paying it. These 
crudities do not die. 

In September 1948 the Congress of the Federation of Chambers of 
Commerce of the British Empire, held in South Africa, solemnly agreed 
to an elementary hypothesis that had been equally solemnly pro- 
pounded by the London Chamber of Commerce some fifteen years 
earlier, to the effect that goods bought by one country from another 
could be paid for only by goods—a truth that is obvious to any mind 
that has reached the age, not of wisdom, but of the elementary faculty 
of thought. If we are to understand what is happening in the present 
series of international financial talks it is necessary to remember these 
simple things. The current number of the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Economic Reform Club and Institute gives a summary of the way in 
which the above-mentioned hypothesis would be construed into prac- 
tice. The nations would be told something like this : ““ When you sell 
your goods to us we will chalk up on the board a credit in your favour, 
and you will clear that credit when you take our goods to that value. 
By giving you the credit we shall, in fact, have paid you, and it is for 
you to decide whether you wish to use the claim at any time within a 
mutually agreed period—say seven years—and if you have not used the 
credit to buy goods by that time we shall cancel the credit under a 
Statute of Limitations. We quite realise you may not want goods from 
us and so, to enable you to have the benefit of multilateral trading we 
propose the setting up of an International Exchange to provide the 
machinery through which you will be able to exchange the claim you 
have on us for claims on other countries. If a country does not wish to 
take imports in exchange for its exports, the only sensible way to deal 
with the matter is for the exporting nation to regard its exports as a 
gift to less fortunate nations, and here the matter should end.” 

Such is the common sense of the matter. Unpayable international 
debts are in fact never paid except in the form of slavery on the part 
of the debtor, which circumstance is a mere variant, wicked as it be, 
of the original hypothesis about goods and services. Thus do the 
shifting fortunes of international trade and the complications gratuit- 
ously contributed by periodic war make havoc which in daily life 
construes itself into food shortages, unemployment and distress of many 
kinds, all unnecessary if the motives at work were good and sound. 


A QUESTION OF MOTIVE. 


Is it then to be accepted as inevitable that mankind is to be re- 
currently subject to major catastrophe by the parallel incidence of 
war on the one hand and financial and economic slump on the other ? 
If not, what is the effective safeguard against them? In the case of 
Great Britain, for instance, dollars and gold are an indispensable 
reserve, the lack of which would in present circumstances spell starva- 
tion for the people. What is the answer? With such patience as may 
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be at one’s disposal it is necessary, if the answer is to be found, to 
separate in one’s mind the essential function of international commerce 
from its incidental technicalities. 

Such things as the bank rate, which in the past has been the world’s 
main instrument of financial adjustment because it was used objec- 
tively by the Bank of England acting as a free body with a world-wide 
outlook, has ceased to function in that sense, because under the exigen- 
cies and panic produced by the last war the control of the bank rate 
was switched from Threadneedle Street to Downing Street, and its 
main and only function has been reduced to that of keeping money 
artificially cheap so that the Government can finance its extravagances 
on the lowest possible basis of interest on its borrowed funds. Such are 
the unforeseen vagaries of political tyranny that that particular act of 
Bolshevism (thus to describe it is hardly an exaggeration) was per- 
petrated, not by Socialist Attlee but by Tory Churchill ! 

But let such technical things for the moment be put into cold 
storage. Let the essential simplicities be recalled. Man has brains and 
invents things. In a primitive state of society every man did every- 
thing for himself—built his own hut, hunted his own food, made his 
own clothes, if and when he felt the need of clothes. Specialisation in 
the due time suggested itself to the primitive mind: and one man 
began doing all the hunting, another made all the clothes. Then 
“money ’”’ had to be invented, because in exchanging one man’s 
products against those of another the problem naturally arose of the 
relative values. A man who made a pair of boots for the housebuilder 
could hardly expect the housebuilder to build him a whole house in 
exchange. It had to be decided that a house was worth a certain 
number of tokens of value, a pair of boots worth another and a much 
smaller number. Tokens of value are the same thing as money ; but 
be it noted that they are in origin and in meaning the same thing as 
tokens or units of work. The man who took weeks or months to build 
a house and the man who took one day to make a pair of boots were 
rewarded proportionately, so that the process of barter could take 
place by means of the resultant tokens, or money. Next, obviously, 
the capitalist system had to be invented. The word capitalist is a 
Marxist invention, but it serves. The process of development was clear 
and simple. It is found in practice that the habits, capacities, gifts and 
characteristics of men are of an infinite variety. One man is lazy, 
another hard-working ; one is clever, another slow-witted. Peculiarity 
in temperament is illustrated by the story of the Duke of Wellington 
and the village cobbler in a Spanish village. Passing through the village 
and in need of a pair of boots in a hurry the Duke asked the cobbler to 
make him a pair. He was so pleased with the boots that he decided to 
get a second pair if he could also get them without delay. So he first 
paid the cobbler very handsomely for the first pair, and hoping thus to 
have given the necessary encouragement begged him to make a second 
pair. The cobbler answered: “ Your Excellency, so long as the money 
lasts that you have so generously paid me, I make no more boots for 
you nor for anybody.” So temperaments and character do vary. 

The embryo capitalist thought to himself : ‘‘ I have earned far more 
money than I need for myself and my family. My neighbour cannot 
earn enough. I could give him some of my money, but in that case, 
being lazy by nature, he would simply never do a stroke of work any 
more. There would be something wrong in that arrangement. Suppose 
I use my surplus money in building a factory so that the number of 
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boots I make can be largely increased—provided I get others to help. 
My neighbour, for instance, who cannot make enough money by himself 
could be employed by me for a wage. He would have an assured 
income. I should make additional profit by using my ‘capital.’ It 
would serve the purposes of both him and myself.” Alas ! so simple an 
arrangement, good in itself, even indispensable as a machinery for 
organising specialised industrial co-operation, fell victim to that 
bedevilled thing we call power. The capitalist had power over his 
“hands ” or paid workers. He could dismiss them, or pay them what 
he chose to pay, within the limits set by the play of supply and demand ; 
he could at will increase his own profits by reducing their pay. The devil 
being in the piece, the tragedy moved to its consummation. The 
workers, realising that their work was indispensable to the capitalist’s 
profits, could “ strike ’’ ; and so on. 

To-day we find ourselves in the backwash of the consummated 
tragedy. In some ways the tables have been turned, strikes are used 
as a political weapon, and the chaos spreads. In its manifold ramifica- 
tions, through national politics, international war and international 
finance the fight for power, power to arrogate the amenities of God’s 
world to selfish possessors, spreads the havoc. In its simple essence the 
truth is that without charity or love nothing on earth can prosper. It is 
God’s contrivance that only by charity, which in practice means un- 
selfishness, can man encompass the good things God intended for him. 
By selfishness he loses all, for himself and for others. This divine 
arrangement, in one aspect a mystery, is in another aspect a clear 
matter of common sense. The selfish capitalist, by driving his indis- 
pensable labour into revolt, loses all; the selfish worker, by using his 
newly won power to extract higher pay and to deny the corollary of 
work, loses all: for without work there is neither profit nor wage. 

In the simplified exposition given above it was apparent that money 
is nothing other than the token of work. The simplicity has been 
betrayed, the working of the capitalist system has been vitiated by the 
single fault of human greed, or, which is the same thing, the denial of 
human charity. The complications of the resultant catastrophe—the 
mixed hell of the international exchanges, international war, joint stock 
company finance in its excrescence of bogus “ capital’’ and sharp 
dealing, dislocation of every aspect of what ought to be the mutual 
exchange of goods and amenities, the culmination of an attempted 
Godless tyranny which goes by the idiotic name of Communism—all 
this is capable of an almost limitless extreme of human distress ; just 
as the opposite technique of human love is capable of an almost limitless 
extreme of human happiness. Money, the capitalist system, the 
_ machinery of international finance are in themselves colourless, harm- 
less and good instruments of practical convenience : the only available 
instruments to that end. They have been abused. They cannot, how- 
ever, be thrown overboard. They can only be redeemed in their practice 
through the redemption of the human agent who practises them. The 
prevailing disorder into which the world is plunged is the school of 
reform, the instrument of redemption, if it is anything at all. If the 
adversity does not prompt the redress in the individual human heart 
(where only such redress can operate) then hope must be abandoned ; 
but under God’s mercy (wherein His omnipotence is chiefly manifested) 
hope does not die. Therefore the redress sooner or later is certain ; and 
in the meantime we suffer the effects of what we ourselves have foolishly 
encompassed. 
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_ Our present experience is valuable, if we learn the lesson, as an 
illustration of that truth. Science has expanded the scope of inter- 
national commerce and its potential service to the human race. The 
general benefits that should have resulted from that circumstance have 
been turned instead into something like a general curse. Instead of 
co-operating in the exchange of goods, services and amenities—the 
sum of which is equal and more than equal to the maximum need—the 
nations by grabbing selfishly at them have contrived to deny them to 
each other. That is a remarkable perversion of a good into a bad thing. 
Sir Stafford Cripps on July 4th last, making a statement to the House 
of Commons on the recent agreement reached in Paris, described it as 
a great achievement in European co-operation. But it was a minor 
achievement, affecting merely the temporary extent of the general 
tragedy which is due precisely to the lack of co-operation. In this 
present century, when the beneficent results of scientific discovery ought 
to be manifesting themselves in spreading prosperity for all peoples, 
those peoples instead are being harrowed by spreading adversity, in 
which the very sufficiency of food, a basic human need, is in doubt. 
The two wars, the collateral and continuing struggle through the means 
of international commerce for a selfish share in the common heritage, are 
a blot on the record of human intelligence. After the last war and its 
havoc the nations of Europe are footing the bill. The basic principles 
of their commercial methods are so much in fault that even the business 
of reaping the benefit from American aid is thwarted by intra~-European 
conference and crisis. 

The obvious remedy for dislocated exchanges, ill-balanced trade and 
industrial frustration of every kind is to be sought in the recapture of 
the elementary conception of trade as a means of exchanging for the 
common good the various gifts of God that are unevenly distributed 
throughout the world. The only real problem is the evening-up of the 
unevenness : a small enough price demanded in the mercy of God for 
the enjoyment of His gifts. The clue to the remedy is a recognition of 
the fact that they are gifts. It follows that if, by the operation of the 
technical processes of money and the currency exchanges (which are a 
mere means to the end), a top-heavy balance happens to be concen- 
trated in a particular quarter the readjustment must be made, if it is 
to be made at all, by the method of free surrender of the surplus by the 
more fortunate to the less fortunate. That is the challenge to the 
philosophy of commerce. On the negative side the alternative has been 
abundantly and repeatedly proved to be disastrous. The true solution 
has been suggested by the chambers of commerce above alluded to. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 


July 11th, 1949. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
REFLECTIONS OF AN HISTORIAN.* 


Dr. Trevelyan can be justly proud of the multitude of his readers in many 
lands, and the straightforward autobiography which opens the latest 
collection of his essays and addresses tells us what he thinks of it all. If a 
sub-title were needed it would surely be ‘‘ The Story of a Happy Lite. 
Fortune has been kind to him and he has proved himself worthy of her 
smiles. A stimulating family tradition, a first-class brain, independent means, 


* An Autobiography and other Essays. By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 
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a happy marriage, delightful friends, excellent health—these are indeed gifts 
of the gods. There is an air of exhilaration in this brief record of opportunity 
and achievement. ; : 

That he has enjoyed writing his books as much as we enjoy reading them 
is one of the reasons of his success, for his enthusiasm is infectious. He had 
no other ambition than to write history. Though the great-nephew, son 
and brother of Cabinet Ministers is naturally interested in politics, a 
political career never tempted him. His experiences in an ambulance unit 
on the Italian front in the First World War gave him a glimpse of history 
in the making, but he returned with new zest to the tranquil delights of his 
library. It is interesting to learn that his opinion of his own books roughly 
coincides with that of the majority of his readers. The brilliance and passion 
of the Garibaldi trilogy, above all the first volume, were never recaptured, 
for the epic of the Risorgimento makes its strongest appeal to hero-worship- 
ping youth. A wider vision and a cooler judgment came with advancing 
years. The three volumes on the reign of Anne, the most imposing and 
enduring work of his life, revealed him in middle age as standing above 
the battle, and to-day we reckon him as one of the most impartial of our 
scholars. He has learned, as every historian worthy of his calling ought to 
learn, that the task of interpretation demands full understanding and a 
measure of toleration for movements and parties, individuals and doctrines, 
widely different from his own. 

That all interpretations are subjective, that all verdicts are coloured by 
the historian’s heritage and ideology, is fully admitted in the striking address 
On Bias in History, perhaps the most thought-provoking item in this volume. 
A narrative without colour, without emphasis, without a scale of values, 
is like tasteless food. Bias, as he defines it, is in itself neither good nor bad, 
but simply inevitable. We show “ bias ”’ in our view that the Allies in the 
late war were more in the right than the Germans and the Japanese, for that 
conviction is naturally rejected by the other side. “ The verdict of history ” 
is never unanimous, for we all wear tinted spectacles; Mr. Belloc, for 
instance, sings the praises of James II, our last Catholic ruler. Sympathies 
we must all possess and express if we are not to be mere robots, but the 
fewer blinding prejudices the better. Dr. Trevelyan extols Carlyle and 
Sorel on the French Revolution as reasonably impartial, a happy contrast 
to such strident trumpeters as Treitschke and Thiers. In these pages we may 
learn how to treat controversial themes from the fine essay on Cromwell’s 
Statue. Citizens of different countries, parties and Churches cannot be 
expected to agree about such matters as the merits of the Reformation or the 
French Revolution, the wisdom of Karl Marx or the responsibilities of the 
First World War. It is best for us all that the last word will never be said. 

Dr. Trevelyan agrees with Acton that it is the duty of the historian to 
display a bias for moral law, impartially applied. This simplification of the 
judge’s task is facilitated in his case by his rejection of the magic keys and 
pocket formulas improvised throughout the ages by daring dogmatists and 
ingenious minds. “ As a great poem, as an epic without beginning or end, 
I read history and never tire. But I find in it no ‘ philosophy of history.’ 
Philosophy must be brought to history, it cannot be extracted from it. 
And I have no philosophy of my own to bring beyond a love of things good 
and a hatred of things evil.’’ One of the most solemn duties of historians 
and philosophers alike is that they should never pretend to know more than 
they do. Philosophies, theologies, historical interpretations, however 
satisfying to their authors, are guesses at truth. Do not let us ask from the 
historian more than mortal man can give. But equally do not let us stint 
our gratitude to such an amateur of genius as Walter Scott, who “ did more 
than any professed historian to alter mankind’s vision of the past,” or our 
latter-day professionals, with Dr. Trevelyan at their head, who by a wave 
of the magician’s wand bring the dim past to life. 


GoPaGs 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 127 
GERMAN REALITIES.* 


Amongst the German refugees from Nazi oppression who have found 
shelter and a new home in the U.S.A. Dr. Gustav Stolper occupies a special 
position. He was formerly editor of the Deutscher Volkswirt, the leading 
economic review of pre-Hitler Germany, and has applied his exceptional 
knowledge of economic and political affairs in Germany during and since the 
war to the sole purpose of serving the truth. He accompanied ex-President 
Hoover on his visit to Germany in 1947, undertaken on behalf of President 
Truman, and to the preparation of the three reports submitted to President 
Truman he made an essential contribution. The present volume sets out to 
answer two fundamental questions : What are the German realities to-day, 
three years after unconditional surrender ? and, What are the basic miscon- 
ceptions which may already have made the German problem insoluble and 
peace in Europe thereby impossible? The first part of the book is in the 
nature of a comprehensive stocktaking. It reveals the extent of the physical 
and material destruction which the war and consequent treatment of Ger- 
many by the victorious Powers have caused, including what has taken place 
and is still going on behind the “‘ Iron Curtain.’”’ No less sharp a light is 
thrown upon the subversion of moral values, a process which did not begin 
with the Hitler régime nor end with its overthrow, as is clear, for example, 
from the present irresponsible pursuit of quick and easy profits at the cost 
of the great mass of the population. : 

A fundamental chapter deals with the misconception of war potential, 
which had so great an effect on the shaping of the Potsdam Agreement of 
1945 and the plans for industry which resulted from it. If the world wants 
protection against German aggression, and if the West considers this a more 
urgent task than to build up its strength against inundation from the East, 
then, in Stolper’s opinion, the rebuilding of Germany’s military power must, 
of course, be prevented, but not that of her war potential. The crippling of 
the latter would mean limitation of just those industries which are of greatest 
importance for the supply not of Germany alone but of other countries also. 
“In what sort of a world do these experts, military and economic, live who 
still quibble about war potential in terms of steel capacity or electric power ? 
Have they never heard of Hiroshima and the atomic age?” The inter- 
nationalisation of the Ruhr is for a variety of reasons held by Stolper to be 
impracticable. “ We can ruin the Ruhr most assuredly and easily by inter- 
nationalisation ; we can make it prosper only as an integral part of the 
German economy.” The French blueprint of 1947 was concerned merely 
with the distribution of profits ; the question of how to meet the enormous 
losses that were to be expected was not considered. Dr. Stolper nevertheless 
sees a genuine reconciliation between France and Germany as the backbone of 
the West-European political and economic integration which he desires. 
Seldom have so many mistaken ideas been adopted and so much mistaken 
policy pursued as by the statesmen who promised a better world to hopeful 
mankind when the Hitler terror had been removed. After more than three 
years the change of attitude towards conquered Germany is indeed evident ; 
but no sense of shame is as yet apparent at participation in such a piece of 
bungling as the Potsdam Agreement. 

Frankfurt. F. WotrFr. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT.+ 


Admirers—and they are many—of Mr. Roger Fulford’s earlier books, 
Royal Dukes and George the Fourth, have been waiting with impatience for 
his study of the Prince Consort. They will be disappointed only if they were 
unwise enough to expect that he would treat that monumental, marmoreal 
figure with the same light touch that was appropriate to his other sitters— 

* German Realities : a Guide to the Future of Europe. By Gustav Stolper. Reynal and 
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the touch of a gentler Gillray, a less robustious Rowlandson. Those flam- 
boyant princes were totally unlike their nephew by marriage : they were 
fair game for a witty biographer. Nobody should be surprised if, instead of 
a highly-coloured woodcut, Mr. Fulford has now given us a portrait that 
has all the coolness, the precision and the implicit seriousness of a steel 
engraving. Ironically enough it was Lytton Strachey, whom Queen Victoria 
would have repudiated, and not Sir Theodore Martin, the chronicler of her 
choice, who succeeded in persuading posterity that Albert of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha was in very sooth what she and Sir Theodore proclaimed him to be— 
a great and good man. The generation to which Strachey addressed himself 
was half-reluctant and half-derisive in its acceptance of that proposition : 
it may be that this disquieted age will feel less reluctance : it should cer- 
tainly be less disposed to mock, having seen what befalls human society 
after the abandonment of those principles for which the Prince Consort 
stood. 

Politics and foreign affairs were bound to loom large in any study of a 
life so laboriously preoccupied with both, and six of the eleven chapters 
in this work provide a lucid and valuable commentary on twenty years of 
European history, at home and abroad. Henceforth the part played by 
Queen Victoria’s husband will be more clearly understood and the sum of 
his services to her and to the State more clearly recognised. The Windsor 
Archives have here been used with skill and discretion to illuminate the 
achievements of the Prince: but only fugitive gleams have been allowed to 
flicker over his relations with his family. In spite of the charm of the chapter 
headed ‘‘ Home Life,” in spite of the tardy justice done to his companionable 
character as “‘ Papa,”’ one cannot suppress a mild regret that we should not 
see and hear more of the nine royal children. Only the two eldest step out 
of the famous Winterhalter group, and Princess Alice’s part in her father’s 
last hours is very faintly—though most sympathetically—sketched in. 
Princess Helena is not mentioned: and not even Thackeray’s immortal 
“Policeman X”’ ballad on the birth of Prince Arthur has inspired any 
allusion to that event: 

The statement that “at that time (1861) private nurses were unknown ”’ 
demands qualification. In the pages of Martin Chuzzlewit and Dombey and 
Son, as well as in the early volumes of Punch, there is ample evidence that 
the services of “ the sisterhood which Mrs. Prig adorned”’ were available 
for any class of patient in the homes of the moderately well-to-do: nor 
should it be forgotten that the professional nurses who accompanied Miss 
Nightingale to Scutari were experienced in other branches of their calling 
besides midwifery. A final seal of merit is set upon Mr. Fulford’s admirable 
book by the illustrations : all are good and some are more than that. Asa 
study in tall hats the photograph taken after the wedding of the Princess 
Royal is quite «mpayable: but it is difficult to recognise in the meagre, 
undistinguished, rather scrubby figure on the right the once irresistible 
Leopold who himself came so near to playing the réle of Prince Consort 
more than forty years before. 

DoROTHY MARGARET STUART. 
* * * * * 


Street Life in Medieval England, by G. T. Salusbury (Pen-in-Hand, 8s. 6d.), 
first published in 1939, deserved reprinting as a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the local institutions, habits and atmosphere of the pre- 
Reformation centuries. The modest title scarcely indicates the wealth of 
information contained in these two hundred excellently printed pages. Here 
we may read about traffic, markets, water supply, sanitation, police, crimes, 
leper hospitals, brothels, sanctuary, the danger of fires and other themes. 
Every item is authenticated by quotations from or references to the borough 
records and other contemporary evidence. It is a story of filth, stench and 
violence, but also of robust vitality and ingenious attempts to bring order 
a of chaos. The book is enriched by a full bibliography and a serviceable 
index. 


